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CHAPTER I. 

IN THE BEGINNING. 

There was a sound of weeping in the stately recep- 
tion-room of Miss Monitor — principal of that well- 
known establishment, Excelsior House College for 
Ladies, Notting Hill. The music lesson of a small suf- 
ferer had just been concluded, and Fraulein Schlussel, 
the severe and scientific professor of the divine art., 
had rapped the knuckles of her pupil cruelly hard as 
she departed. 

"What is the matter, Etty?" asked a yoimg lady 
coining into the room a moment after. "What are 
you breaking your heart about, child ? " 

" Oh ! Fraulein is cruel ! I canH play the things she 
gives me — and I do try. I do practise ! There^s sucih 
a heap to learn. I never get through. Oh, I wish I 
were dead ! " 

" Nonsense, dear ! Wicked nonsense ! You do very 
well with me. It is only when you have an examina- 
tion with Fraulein you come to grief. I will speak to 
her and tell her you really try. Come here by the win- 
dow ; there's a nice breeze, it will cool your poor eyes." 
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8 WELL WON. 

And the comforting friend drew the sobbing eliild 
into a large bay window, whi(*h was open to the fresh 
breath of a May morning. 

" Don't be discouraged. Have more spu-it. If your 
conscience tells you youVe done youi' best, why do you 
let Fraulein frighten you ? Come up to my room at 
recreation time, and sit down on my sofa. You are 
tired, you poor little soul." 

"Oh, what should I do without you, dear Miss 
Lowndes ! I wish — I do wish you were my mother." 

" Well, I don't, Etty," returned Miss Lowndes, laugh- 
ing. " I should have to be some years older. There, 
rest your head on my shoidder, and keep quiet for a 
few minutes till you feel all right." 

" I do love you ever so much," sobbed the culprit, 
who might be twelve or thirteen — a thin, lanky child 
with a sallow face, big dark eyes, and a very turned-up 
nose. 

" WeU, you must be strong, and then I wiU love you 
— ^but I don't like cowards," and the soft sound of a kiss 
reached the ears of a visitor who had been silently ush- 
ered into the room just as Miss Lowndes had drawn her 
little friend into the window, where they neither saw 
nor were seen from the door. The servant thought the 
room was unoccupied, and murmuring that she would 
" tell Miss Monitor," left the new-comer in no small per- 
plexity. The new-comer was a gentleman of perhaps 
thirty-five or forty, scarcely tall enough for his breadth 
of shoulder, with thick dark moustache. His complex- 
ion was a deep sunburnt brown, his clothes were much 
of the same tint, and one ungloved hand was darkest 
of all. He had a strong honest face and grave dark 
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IN THE BEGINNING. 9 

eyes. As he listened involuntarily to the sounds of dis- 
tress which met his ear, he shifted from one foot to the 
other, put down his hat and took it up again, looked 
at the door, hesitated, and then said in a deep and 
rather harsh voice: "I beg your pardon! I had no 
idea anyone was in the room. I ^^ 

At this Miss Lowndes came forth to face the intruder. 
A tall, slim* girl of eighteen or nineteen, with a lot of 
red-gold hair turned loosely back from her face and 
not too tidily twisted upon the top of her head. A 
pair of very astonished grey eyes well shaded by dark 
lashes, gazed at the intruder. The color had flown to 
her fair face, for she had the fairness, which usually 
accompanies such hair as hers, while her kindly red lips 
were slightly parted. She wore a much-rubbed bhick 
merino dresSy smartened by a muslin-and-lace apron. 

" I had no idea anyone was in the room,'' she exclaimed 
with surprising self-possession. " We have no busint^ss 
here, however ; we have overstayed our time. I sup- 
pose you want to see Miss Monitor ? " 

" Well, yes," returned the visitor. " But I really came 
to see two children who are at school here. My friend, 
Jack Osborne's girls." 

" Run away, dear," whispered Miss Lowndes to the 
tearful child, who reti'eated rapidly behind her protect- 
ress and disappeared. 

" That is Etty Osborne, the eldest," she continued. 
" But it would be unkind to speak to her now. Please 
say nothing about seeing her or me either." 

" Trust me," said the stranger, looking earnestly at 
her. She bent her head and was going, when he 
stopped her. 
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10 WELL WON. 

" One moment, I beg. Is the ehUd well and prop- 
erly treated ? She seems in great trouble." 

" Yes. She is generally happy enough, and you^ll see 
that Miss Monitor is the right sort of person for her 
work. But the professor of music hero is a German, 
and not exactly an angel. Then poor Etty is very sen- 
sitive ; but she is a nice good girl, and so is her sister.^' 

" Will the school-mistress ? " 

*' Excuse me," she interrupted, an arch smile quiver- 
ing in the comers of her mouth. "There are no 
^school-mistresses' now-a-days. We have lady princi- 
pals and head-mistresses. You had better not mention 
school-mistresses." 

" All right, thank you. Well, will the lady principal 
let me take these young ones out for a day's treat ?" 

" You can ask her," doubtfully. " Perhaps if your 
wife called ^ 

" But I haven't one," returned the stranger, laugh- 
ing and showing a row of strong white teeth 

" There isn't much chance then." 

" Couldn't you come with them ? " eagerly. 

" Oh, that would never do !" With a shake of the 
head and a pleasant irresistible laugh she left the room. 

The stranger looked after her, a smile stealing over 
his face. " By George ! " he murmured to himself, " she 
is a clipper, and no mistake." Before the irreverently 
expressed thought had passed through his brain the 
door again opened to admit a tall and somewhat square- 
built lady with iron-grey hair arranged in short tight 
curls, suggestive of steel springs. An a(j[ULline nose, 
and penetrating eyes, somewhat too light for the pan^h- 
ment hue of her complexion, gave her a slightly mascu- 
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Hne look. She wore a solid grey silk dress, shorter 
than the usual fashion, thereby displaying a pair of 
large determined feet, in stout high-quartered shoes. 

" Ah — Captain Ward ? ^' she said, reading from a card 
she held. " You wished to speak to me. Sit down, sit 
down ! I have just ten minutes to spare. It is exam- 
ination time and we are very busy.^^ 

Captain Ward sat down with an air of being turned 
to stone at this abrupt demand for immediate explana- 
tion. 

" The fact is, Miss Monitor, I promised to call and 
see my friend Mr. Osborne's little girls, when we parted 
at Bombay, and though I have been home a month, I 
never could get time before. I suppose there is no 
objection to my taking them out for a spree if you — 
you'U be so good as to give them a holiday." 

" Impossible ! " said Miss Monitor, and she shut her 
mouth with a snap. 

" Impossible ! Well, I am sure Osborne would have 
no objection." 

" Very likely. Captain Ward. He knows you. I do 
not." 

For half-a-second Ward looked annoyed, then, with 
a good-humored laugh, he said, "WeU, that is true 
enough. Anyhow, I may see the young ladies f " 

" Yes, certainly ! You may see them, and alone. I 
fancy Osborne major is free at present." She darted at 
the bell and rang before the polite visitor could reach it. 

"Send Miss Osborne and her sister here," was her 
brief command when the servant appeared, then, 
resuming the conversation : " They are rather back- 
ward girls, quite without ambition. Osborne minor 
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was convicted of having a doll dressed as a baby, with 
which she played when she ought to have been prepar- 
ing her lessons." 

^' A very innocent crime," ejaculated Ward. 

"Hiun, I don't like such indications. The sooner 
girls understand that life means serious work the bet- 
ter. I am not an out-and-out advocate for woman's 
rights, but there are too many to find husbands to work 
for them, so we must learn to work for ourselves. 
Learn self-reliance and independence." 

" Rather a dreary look-out, isn't it ? " ejaculated her 
listener. 

" For you ? Yes. Not for us." 

" Not so sure of that," he returned. 

" My dear sir, there is no nobler and more invigorat- 
ing sense than that of complete independence. My 
girls are taught philosophy, political economy, mathe- 
matics and book-keeping. Their sports are cricket, 
football, fencing, and — ^f or those who can afford it — 
riding. For those of a lower intellectual order, the 
Ughter accomplishments, music, etc. Drawing belongs 
to a higher class. I should like you to see om* first 
eleven at play, only narrow prejudice forbids on 
account of the costume." 

"I understand," returned Ward, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

" Still, you know there are girls whom one cannot 
train on these lines," continued Miss Monitor, with an 
air of cheerful allowance and unerring wisdom ; " but in 
life there is room for aU — nay, need for all. Now your 
friend's daughters will never attain to book-keeping, 
astronomy, or studies of that description, so I am put- 
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ting them thi'ough a course of cooking, plain work, 
and music." 

"Very sensible," cried Ward, with warm approba- 
tion. 

Miss Monitor smiled. "Exactly," she said. "I 
always observe that men approve enthusiastically in 
proportion to the * upper servant' training bestowed on 
women." 

" Upper servant training ! Good Heavens ! We are 
your servants." 

" Oh ! — ^pooh— ruonsense," returned Miss Monitor 
with supreme contempt. " Still, in spite of some fail- 
ings, your friend's children have qualities that will win 
them friends. I am rather foolish about them myself, 
so is Miss Lowndes, one of om* old girls (she was cap- 
tain of the cricket club for two years) — and Here 

they ai'e, and my time is up ! Come, young ladies, tliis 
gentleman is a friend of your father's, who has been 
good enough to come and see you. You have half-an- 
hour for conversation ; you'll be so good, sir, as to dis- 
miss them at the expiration of that time, and when 
going leave me your address. I shall send you a card 
for our next audition — ^when you can ascertain some- 
thing of our system and progress, and report to Mr. 
Osborne. Good morning. Osborne minor ! — ^put back 
your shoulders ; don't stick your chin out ! " and with a 
quick nod Miss Monitor went briskly out of the room. 

The two children stood close together, eyeing their 
father's friend with keen observation and suspicion, 
while on his side, the gallant captain looked at the lit- 
tle women with some awe. How was he to address 
them 1 What was he to say to them ? He had known 
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little in his life of women or chiidren ; his had been a 
rough training — ^thrown an orphan boy on the wild sea 
of Hfe, to sink or swim, he had floated, thanks to his 
own buoyancy and staying power, into comparatively 
smooth waters, and the command of great ti^ading ves- 
sels; but the smoother, softer side of life was little 
known to him. 

He was heartily ashamed of his own hesitation before 
these mites, so he held out his brown hand and said in 
his deep but kindly tones : " WeU, my dears, wouldn^t 
you like to hear about your father? I saw him about 
two months ago. He told me to be sure and see you, 
and write him word how you are, and how you looked, 
and all that. Do you remember him ? " 

"I do ! " said the eldest girl, coming a step nearer, 
" but Gerty does not. She was asking me only yester- 
day if our father was like Mr. Limbrey, our arithmetic 
master, and he is quite bald and a little deaf. Now, 
papa has nice black hair, hasn't he f ^ 

" Yes, and plenty of it," said Captain Ward, heartily. 
" Well, you must teU me how you are j if you are well 
and happy — and — everything in short. Come along, 
what's the little one's name 1 " 

" Gertrude ; we call her Gerty. I am Etty." 

Captain Ward sat down on the sofa. Etty placed 
herself beside him, and Gerty deigned to sit upon liis 
knee. The ice was broken, and the little girls were 
soon supplying him with ample material for a letter to 
their father. 

*' Our time is nearly up," said Ward, glancing at his 
watch. " Miss Monitor will put us in irons if we dis- 
obey orders. Now, tell me, if Miss Monitor would give 
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you leave, would you like to come and spend a day 
with me ? ^ 

Joyous chorus : " Yes, we would indeed ! " 

" We might have a drive, you know, and luncheon, 
with strawberries and cream, and" — ^he paused, at a 
loss as to what other suitable delights he could sug- 
gest. 

" And go to the theatre,'* put in Gerty, shyly. 

" Ay, to be sure, the theatre by aU means ! Have 
you ever been to the theatre ? " 

" Yes, once," cried both together. " It was lovely ! 
Miss Lowndes took us, and her cousin — such a nice 
lady,'' added Gerty. 

" But not so pretty as Miss Mary," remarked Etty. 
"Yes, yet' she was so kind, and she has a beautiful 
house." 

" And who was this kind lady f " 

" Oh, she is Mrs. Thorpe ; she sometimes comes here 
to fetch Miss Mary, and comes, too, when we are play- 
ing cricket. She used to be here herself." 

" Where does she live ? " asked Captain Ward, who 
seemed deeply interested. 

"Not far away — ^in Richmond Gardens." 

" That's odd," said Ward, as if to himself. " Now 
Etty, Gerty, I must send you away, or you will get a 
scolding, and I suspect a scolding from Miss Monitor 
is no joke." ' 

" She doesn't scold much," said Etty, " and she is not 
unkind." 

"No, but I'U tell you who is unkind and ill-natured," 
cried Gerty, with a burst of confidence, " Fraulein — I 
hate Fraulein." 
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" Poor Fraulein," said Ward, smiling. 

"No, nasty Fraulein," insisted Gerty. Then the 
children were obliged to bid their new friend good-bye, 
which they did with many an entreaty that he wonld 
come again " soon — very soon.^' 

" Nice little souls," mused Ward as he turned out of 
the gate, having slipped a handsome " tip '' into each 
small paw, which seemed a little fortune to the proud 
possessors. 

" What a cruel fate for a busy man like poor old 
Jack Osborne to be left with two motherless girls. 
What can a man do with girls? It's a eimous 
chance, that bright young lady turning out a cousin — 
Thorpe's wife. Wonder how a crotchetty bachelor of 
his sort turns out as a married man ! Hope the wife 
takes command of the ship. Must be rather jolly to 
find a pleasant, kindly woman waiting for you when 
you come home after a hard day's work ; but one might 
pick up a spiteful cat ! Most things are a toss up — 
Hi ! Hansom ! " and Captain Ward whirled away to 
the Docks. 

When dinner-time came and the fair students of 
Excelsior House gathered in what they liked to term 
their hall, Miss Lowndes was absent. This created no 
remark, for that lady occupied the enviable position of 
parlor-boarder ; and although she gave music lessons to 
the junior class, and made herself useful in many ways 
as part payment, she enjoyed a good deal of liberty. 

On the present occasion she had gone to hmcheou 
with a young friend, formerly a distinguished pupil at 
Excelsior House, the only daughter, in fact, of that 
well-known millionaire, John Bullion, Esquire, M.P. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bullion had gone out of town for a few 
days' visit to an eminent statesman, and Miss Kitty was 
alone ; so Mary Lowndes gladly took the opportunity 
of passing a couple of hours with her friend, as she did 
not care particularly for the society to be met with at 
the gorgeous mansion in Exhibition Road. The young 
ladies had their dainty meal in Miss BuUion's boudou*, 
and discussed many matters — especially the great 
occasion of the latter's presentation at the last Drawing- 
room. Kitty was an ordinary sort of girl, much daz- 
zled by finery, much convinced of her father's great- 
ness and importance, much impressed by her own 
attractiveness, but warm-hearted and generous, and just 
a trifle afraid of her friend's good-humored sarcasm, 
whose sense of fun no amount of grandeur could quell. 
At last Miss Lowndes took her leave. 

" I wish I could drive you back to the dear old col^ 
lege, but I am going to the Horticultural with the Mar» 
chioness of Loanhead, and mother would be awfully 
vexed if I did not go ! Her son, Lord Arthur, is s^uch 
a swell — and can be dehghtful — ^but I am a little afraid 
of him." 

"Oh! pooh, nonsense, Kitty; take the Irish car- 
driver's motto, ^ Never fear ! ' Wliat is any man to you 
if you do not care about liim f Good-bye ! I shall 
walk through Kensington Gardens — it will be quite 
delightful mider the trees.'' 

" What a terribly long walk ! I can't think how you 
stand the fatigue ! " 

" It would be better for you if you did yom* three or 
four miles every day, Kitty ! You are growing a little 
too plump ! " 
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" You disagreeable thing ! There, you know it 
would not do for my father's daughter to be seen 
knocking about like — ^like '^ She stopped abruptly. 

*^Like me?" put in Mary. "Perhaps so! Argent 
oblige, I suppose, as well as Noblesse. Good-bye, once 
more.'' 

It was a delicious day, and but for a slight breeze 
would have been too warm. Mary Lowndes walked 
quickly and lightly towards the jimction of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. She felt bright, even joy- 
ous. Not for any special reason. The future had 
nothing in it peculiarly brilliant or attractive, nor was 
the present by any means luxurious. It was, indeed, 
a little bare and considerably impecunious ; but the 
inexhaustible vitality of youth, and keen intelligence, 
sent her blood with healthy vigor through her veins, 
and lent color and beauty to all she saw — ^to all she 
imagined. 

Mary Lowndes had been left while still a little child, 
orphaned and almost penniless, to the kindly care of an 
uncle, who, himself a widower, took her into his hospi- 
table untidy house, or rather his household. Being a 
soldier, he had no very fixed abode for his own two 
children, a boy and a girl, both older than their cousin. 
When he died, some small remnants of property, and 
the pension given to Indian officers' children, enabled 
their aunt, Miss Barbara Blount, their guardian, to put 
them to school, where the girls remained tiU woman- 
hood. When, a couple of years before the opening of 
this story, Louisa, the elder, met a certain Mr. Thorpe, 
a rich retired Calcutta merchant, who was establishing 
himself in London, and as the first item of his fumi- 
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ture selected a wife — that wife was Louisa Blount, a 
very pretty, gentle, timid girl. So Mary was left in Miss 
Monitor's hands, -a very small income — eked out by her 
services in that lady's high-class establishment — (I beg 
pardon, institution) — icnabling her to steer clci*r of abso- 
lute dependence on her rather formidable aunt who, 
being well off, had a natural dislike and contempt for 
poor relations ! Tom Blount, Mrs. Thorpe's brother, a 
clever, versatile young man, and who gave his aunt no 
small degree of trouble during his progress through the 
various stages of a medical student's career, was now 
expecting to pass his last examination, and both sister 
and cousin trembled for the result. 

Exhilarated by the delicious air, and the sunny 
aspect of the park, Mary Lowndes for the moment 
hoped all things ; she even pictured herself venturing 
into a wider world than that of Excelsior CoUege, even 
into some princely Russian or German family, where 
she would gather experience and knowledge, the two 
attainments for which she longed profoundly. There 
she would form profoimd friendship with her pupils, 
and snub the pupils' brothers if they showed any airs. 
Perhaps she might travel into unknown lands, if such 
things are stiU to be found, and 

She had gradually slackened her pace as she reached 
the shelter of the trees in Kensington Gardens, when a 
man who had been following her came up alongside. 

This man was taU and fair, neither young nor mid- 
dle-aged, admirably dressed and very distinguished in 
air and style. His expression was a Httle contemptuous 
and slightly weaiy as he came up from Kensington 
Gore to Exhibition Road, just as Miss Lowndes began 
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to cross to Queen's Gate. He seemed to recognize her, 
and the weary look passed from his face, and after a 
moment's hesitation he turned and followed her till they 
reached a quiet part of the gardens. 

" I am fortunate in meeting you again," he said, rais- 
ing his hat in a matter-of-course way, and speaking in 
a refined but rather monotonous voice. " I hope you 
have recovered the alarm you must have felt when that 
idiot of a driver nearly went over you." 

Mary Lowndes turned quickly, and looked at him — a 
smile and a frown contending on her pleasant face. 

" Yes ! thanks to your timely help, I escaped hurt and 
am quite right. It was only a momentary start." 

" You are a plucky girl, I fancy," he continued, keep- 
ing beside her. 

" I don't think I am physically, as I am dreadfully 
afraid of pain. I must be more careful about crossings 
in future ! Glad of an opportunity of thanking you 
again. Good morning ! " 

"What an abrupt dismissal! Am I forbidden to 
make the most of this happy chance ? " he returned 
cooUy, stiU keeping beside her. " You were so unkind 
as to refuse me your name and address the other day, 
depriving me of the power to ascertain how you were, 
as I should like to have done. What is your objec- 
tion ? " 

" I did not want you to call upon me if you reaUy 
intended to do so. If you did not, it was no matter ! " 

" Had you no desire to know the name of your brave 
deliverer '? " he asked laughing. 

" No — none," she returned j " and now I must again 
wish you good morning ! " 
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" But why ? — ^why should not a lady and gentleman 
converse when they meet * all on a summer's day ' ! '^ 

"I am sure I don't know! except for the rather 
stupid conventional reason that they have never been 
formally introduced." 

" Exactly so ! I can quite believe you are above such 
Philistinism/' he returned, while he thought: "What 
a piquanie, pertinacious personage ! — a gentlewoman 
certainly ; but I am puzzled to class her. She is not 
going to baffle me ! " 

" I do not know that I am quite above such Philis- 
tinism. If Miss — I mean — if any of my friends met me 
walking with a man like you, and I confessed I had no 
real acquaintance with you " 

^^They would be shocked! That is, Miss Blank 
would be shocked ! Is she your governess ? " 

"No!" 

" Well, you might say you had danced with me at 
your last ball ! " 

" I am sure I wish I had I — or with any one ! I never 
was at a ball in my life ! " 

"What a delightful girl! how dehciously inexperi- 
enced ! " he exclaimed, looking admiringly at her. 
"Pray excuse my want of ceremony! The words 
sprang up and out before I could check them ! Well ! 
will you not aUow the ceremony of introduction to be 
personally conducted ? " While he thought, " Not so 
willing to give her my name, though — it might be 
awkward. Who can she be ? " 

" No," said Mary, resolutely, for she was just grow- 
ing a little uneasy at his perseverance. " Our acquaint- 
ance must end here." They were neai* the gate on the 
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Bayswater Road. " Do not think me ungracious, but I 
have no wish to continue it. It would be — imsuitable 
— impossible. You must leave me here — I desire it ! ^ 

*'Very weU. I do not dream of disobeying you! 
But I will find you out, and make your acquaintance 
en r^gle yet! You have haunted me ever since I 
di*agged you from under the horses' hoofs! And — 
believe me — I am bad. to beat." 

" Is the game worth the candle ? " asked Miss Lowndes, 
with a slight contemptuous smile. 

^' / think so ! " He paused, raised his hat, and let her 
pass on through the gate. 

^^ What a strange man ! How can he give himself 
so much trouble ? But probably he will soon forget aU 
about it ! He has a very nice voice, and he looks dis- 
tingu^/^ mused Mary, as she walked towards Notting 
HiU. " I should not mind laughing and talking with 
him, but there's something in his face I don't quite like. 
How furious Mr. Thorpe would be if he knew ! He is 
an awful prig — and — I don't envy poor Janie ! I must 
call and see her before I go in." 

But Mrs. Thorpe was out. 






CHAPTER n. 

AN INVITATION. 

It was a fine warm morning, and Mrs. Thorpe ^s a 
little earlier than nsual on the day succeeding that 
described in the last chapter. She was seated, pen in 
hand, at a writing-table in one of the windows of the 
library, which overlooked a piece of ornamental ground 
at the back of the houses in Richmond Gardens, and 
which entitled them to that appellation. She was a 
slight, willowy woman, with very fan* hah* and light 
blue eyes. Her smile though sweet was a little sad, and 
her voice low and timid. A gentle, loving woman, yet 
not altogether devoid of strength, although it was hid- 
den too far down under the surface strata of shyness 
and self -distrust to be easily recognized or evoked. 

Her blotting-book was open, and a long slip of paper 
covered with figures lay before her. A pile of smaU 
books were on one side of the table, and at the other 
stood a severe-looking woman in a prim white cap, a 
neat print dress, and a large white apron. 

" It won't add up, cook ! " said Mrs. Thorpe, anx- 
iously. "Five and nine are foui'teen, and seven are 
twenty-one ; the currie powder three-and-sixpence, and 
the chillies one-and-f ourpence ! You are eightpence 
short ! '' She looked up into the severe functionary's 
face. 
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''Weirni, I have lived in the best of families, and 
kept the books, and I must say it is discouraging to 
have insinuations " 

'' I am sure, cook," intemii)ted IMi-s. Thorpe hastily, 
'^ I have no intention of insinuating anything ! I am 
rather nei'vous this morning, so I cannot count up 
coolly now. I wiU trj' again after breakfast. And, 
oh ! cook, do make the toast ciisp ! " 

" The toast ! " m a high key. " Well'm, I did think 
you knew as how tliaf s the page's business." 

" Oh ! it is the page's business f I didn't remember," 
said Mrs. Thoi'pe, slightly humiliated. ^^ You may go 
now, cook, and take those books with you." 

Before cook could obey Mr. Thorpe entered and cut 
off her retreat. 

He was accurately attired in a Hght morning suit — 
a rather sallow, dark-eyed man. A quick frown came 
and went habitually on his brow, against which should 
be balanced a frank, pleasant smile. An ordinary ob- 
server would say he was a man of great energy. Deeper 
insight suggested irritabiHty and fussiness. 

He walked silently to the breakfast-table, while Mrs. 
Thorpe hastily regulated her T\Titing-things, and rang 
the beU, while cook executed a successful flank move- 
ment and disappeared, she thought, unseen. 

" Louisa," began Thorpe portentously, " whose duty 
is it to attend to my dressing things, hey ? " 

^' Why, Sophia's, dear. Nothing wrong, I hope ? " 

" Wrong ! — when is anything right ? There are my 
boot-hooks on the wrong side of the table again — a 
second time, by Jove ! If I had these lazy vagabonds 
in the East — gad, I'd give them sti(».k (^nough ! But I 
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was a fool to leave India for the misery and neglect of 
this wretched rat-hole ! " 

" My love ! I am sure they all do their best to make 
you comfortable. Do not talk of that horrid hot place ! 
See, how nice and cool ^ 

." Cool ! " he repeated. " I never suffered so much 
from heat in all my life as I endure in England. 
Everything is arranged here for winter, and when a 
few hot days come, phew ! you are melted — scorched — 
burnt up ! Hot clothes, hot streets, hot houses, and, 
confound it, worse than all, hot beer ! " 

With an air of disgust he sat down. "Where is 
that confounded boy f And what was cook doing here 
at this hour 1 " 

"You see,'' began Mrs. Thorpe hesitatingly, "I 
thought I should have time to go over the books with 
her before you came down, dear. " 

" Ha ! just your usual way ! Everything &ut of place, 
everything out of time. There you are, huri'ying over 
your books, that require the utmost deliberation, and 
keeping Wilson here while the hall is in disgraceful 
confusion." 

The page entered and set the breakfast, while the 
irate master continued: "I stumbled over a broom 
and a mat ! — a mat and a broom, by Jove ! as I came 
down. Lift this," pointing to the cover, and addressing 
the page. " Ha ! bloaters again ! " 

" But you said you liked bloaters," urged Mrs. Thorpe. 

" Who said I didn't ? " returned her husband ; " but the 
next time I get thein tmce in the same week 1^11 go and 
breakfast at the club." 

The repast now proceeded in peace — that is silence 
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— for a while, when the page re-entered and informed 
Mr. Thorpe that his tailor had waited on him by 
appointment. 

"Show him into the dining-room. I wiU come 
directly/' returned his master. " Louisa,'' he continued, 
" write a note to Lord Arthur Freke ; ask him to come 
and dine on Thursday, or to fix his own day. We'll 
get Thompson and Mango, and Mr. and Mrs. Bullion 
to meet him. Nice woman, Mrs. Bullion! quite a 
woman of the world ; has her wits about her ! I would 
not mind laying long odds that Bullion never stumbles 
over mats and brooms when he comes down to break- 
fast." 

" I wish Tom was in town ; he is always so agreeable 
at dinner," said Mrs. Thorpe, wisely ignoring the dis- 
paraging conclusion of her husband's speech. 

" Where is that scamp of a brother of yours f " asked 
her husband. 

" Oh, he is improving greatly, and is reaUy in very 
good society. He has gone out of town to study, and 
is so determined to work that he will not give his 
address to any one, fearing to be interrupted." 

"Ha! he may have other reasons. However, you 
have finished breakfast, so sit down, write to Freke, 
and I will post the note myself." 

Mrs. Thorpe rose obediently, and seated herself at 
the writing-table. " Don't forget," continued the Colonel, 
" to ask him for an answer." 

"Why, of course, he will send an answer if " * 

" There's no ^ of course ' in the case," said Colonel 
Thorpe, sharply; "just write as I teU you!" Then 
turning at the door, he added, " and be sure you write 
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to Deal about that ottoman. It is too big. It is dis- 
graceful !" And he left the room. 

Mrs. Thorpe dipped her pen in the ink and began. 
She had scarcely finished one of her notes when the 
door opened and Miss Lowndes entered. 

Mrs. Thorpe's face brightened as she rose to kiss her 
visitor. 

" Oh, Mary dear, I am so glad to see you ! How is it 
you are so early f '' 

" Aunt Barbara called for me this morning," replied 
Mary, " and hurried me along in her usual rapid style. 
Then she stopped suddenly, near this, and exclaimed : 
* There, I forgot ! I took you out too soon. I don't 
want you. Go see your cousin, and say I wiU call 
about luncheon time.' " 

" No matter what the reason," said Mrs. Thorpe, affec- 
tionately, " I think it good, if it brings you here." 

" What is the matter with you, Louisa ? " was Mary's 
not very relevant reply j " you look as if you were in 
some kind of trouble." 

"Oh, nothing particular, only I am always wrong 
about something or other j and I fear I shall never be 
right." 

" No, you will never be right as long as you think so. 
Loo dear. Just believe firmly you are never wrong, and 
the chances are that two-tliirds of the world wiU agree 
with you. You are a dear good soul, worth a dozen of 
me ; but you let every one put you aside. You are 
always fancying you have staked your last throw. 
Pooh, love, there is no such thing as a last throw ! 
' Life is Fortunatus' purse.' * While there is life there 
is hope.' " 
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Louisa's reply was intomipt-ed l)y Mr. Thoi*pe's loud 
voice outside. 

^^No, sir, certainly not; you agreed to fit me, and 
you have not fitted me. A waistcoat! Nothing of 
the sort, sir, I say it's a bag — a bag, sir ! No altera- 
ticms for me, oh no, a new one — or notliing ! " 

^^Oh, Mary! '' exclaimed Mrs. Thorpe. "I have not 
finished my notes. Speak to him, dear, when he comes 
in. Keep liim engaged." 

She had hardly re-seated herself when Mr. Thorpe 
entered, looking slightly ferocious. At the sight of his 
wife's young relative his brow cleared. '^ Aha, are you 
there, Mary ? " he cried, " bright and blooming as ever. 
Come, Mary, a kiss. You know we are cousins.'^ 

" Ah, you wicked man," returned Mary, a sparkle of 
fun in her eyes as she offered him her cheek. " When 
will you get rid of yoiu* wild Indian ways ? " 

" Pooh ! my dear girl," twisting his moustache in a 
killing fashion. " I am tamed now. The old pleasant 
devil is exorcised and the rover become the slave of the 
ring ! Eh, Loo ? " 

Mrs. Thorpe was too busy writing even to pretend 
to hear. 

" There is a large share of the — ^the gentleman you 
named — ^left in you still, Mr. Thorpe," returned Mary, 
sitting down beside her cousin. 

" Pray, how did you get out so early ? Have you a 
ticket-of -leave for the day ? " 

" No. Aunt Barbara called for me to go out with 
her, then she changed her mind and sent me here. But 
I must return at four. There are some music-lessons, 
and " 
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"Ah! You must turn your back on this sort of 
slavery. Give your school-mistress the sHp, and let us 
find you a good, honest fellow for a husband." 

" Thank you," returned Mar}" solemnly, '^but I don't 
myself see nmch difference between a mistress and a 
master." 

" But, my dear girl, wouldn't you like to be yom* 
own mistress ? " 

" Above all things. To be so, one should avoid mat- 
rimony. But few women attain that blissful state, un- 
less, indeed, they are old maids with large fortunes." 

" And then they generally fall victims to some impos- 
tor or other. Come, Loo, have you finished your notes f 
I must be off." 

"Yes, dear," with alacrity. "I have only to seal 
them." 

" Why do you take that trouble ? Won't your envel- 
opes stick ? " asked Mary. 

"Don't let me hear of not taking trouble," cried 
Thorpe, with a sHght frown. "Well-bred people al- 
ways seal their letters." 

" There they are," said his wife quickly, anxious to 
stop the threatened argument. 

Thorpe took out his glasses to examine the addresses. 
" That's all right. I'll send a commissionau*e with this 
one to Deal. Why do you put Mr. Arthur Deal ? Deal 
& Co. is the right thing." 

" Oh, that very obHging amiable young man is the 
head of the firm, and hci always signs any note he sends 
a'jout the things, ^ Arthur Deal.' " 

" There's no time to change now, for if Freke fixes an 
early day I should like that great hulking ottoman 
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changed ; and, by the way, Loo, keep Mary to luncheon. 
I shall probably bring back an old acquaintance with 
ine. Met him at dinner yesterday. He says he would 
like to know you, Louisa." With a general wave of the 
hand Thoi-pe departed. 

" Ah, Mary ! " exclaimed Mrs. Thorpe with a sigh. 
" I wish I could manage him as well as you do.'' 

"Loo dear," impressively. *^I have one enormous 
advantage over you." 

" Pray what is that ? " 

" I am not his wife." 

" I suppose there is sometliing in that," returned Mrs. 
Thorpe, reflectively. 

"Why, of course there is. I was staying at the 
Dacres' (the autumn before last, you know). Mrs. 
Dacre is considered ])erfectly charming by every one 
(and so she is, and as good as gold too). Well, Mr. 
Dacre used to be so bored with her. I could see it 
quite plainly. Then there's our Vicar. We aU think 
him dehghtful, and he is nice and agreeable, and, as far 
as I can see, very nice to his wife. Well, she is often 
snappish and impatient to him. Married people see 
too much of each other." 

" That ought to make them more closely attached," 
said Mrs. Thorpe, dejectedly. 

" Perhaps so, but somehow it doesn't. Is there not 
some authority, an old ballad, I beheve, that asserts 
^ Absence makes the heart grow fonder ' ? " 

" You are rather hard-hearted, Mary. Do you never 
intend to fall in love ? " 

" Not if I can help it. Though it must be rather nice 
to be in love with the right person." 
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" Then why would you avoid it ? " 

^^ Oh — ^because ^ Mary hesitated, colored slightly, 

and added with a smile, " because — I am afraid. I sus- 
pect if I took to the disorder I should have it badly." 

Mrs. Thorpe did not reply. She ceased to use her 
needles (she was knitting some woollen " comfort " for 
her husband). 

" What are you thinking of. Loo ? I don't believe 
you heard my shameful confession.-' 

^^ Oh, Mary ! an awful idea has crossed my mind. I 
seem to see the note I have just written, and I am sure 
I forgot to put Lord Arthur. I am so flurried when I 
write anything before Mr. Thorpe, that I am sure to 
forget something. What a mercy he did not read over 
my note. But what mil Lord Arthur think ? I shaU 
be ashamed to look at him.'' 

" Why, you are celestial rosy red at the thought ! " 
cried Mary, laughing. " If this Lord Arthur has any 
sense he will see it was a mistake ! " 

" If he should teU Mr. Thorpe ? " 

" Oh, he will not ! He might make some droll allu- 
sion — ^if he has any fun in him — ^before Mr. Thorpe. 
You must give him a hint to hold his tongue." 

" Yes, I must — though it is not quite right ; but — 
but, Mary dear, you have no idea hoiv jealous Mr. 
Thorpe is ! and he has such a low opinion of women ! 
He thinks they never can say ' no ' to any man who 
makes love to them ! " 

"What an old sinner! And do you mean to say 
that, knowing that he has such a convenient joint in 
his armor as jealousy, you let him have his head as you 
dot" 
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" Ah ! Mary, I could love hini so much if he would 
let me." 

'' Could you ? " cried Mary, with unfeigned surprise. 

'' Do you know I had quite an adventure yesterday ? " 
she returned after a pause. 

" Indeed ! '^ returned Mrs. Thorpe, with rather lan- 
guid curiosity. 

" If you don't care, I shaU tell you nothing ! " 

" Why, Maiy ! you know I care ! " cried Mrs. Thorpe, 
rousing herseK. 

Mary looked keenly and kindly at her and resumed : 

" Some days ago — about a week — ^I was crossing at 
Waterloo Place when two great horses, in a grand car- 
riage, nearly knocked me down. A gentleman dragged 
me back, and I was horribly frightened, and greatly 
obliged to him — ^he was very nice — ^wanted to drive me 
home — (just fancy Miss Monitor's face if I arrived with a 
grand-looking man of fashion, as my ^ preserver' seemed, 
for sole escort!) — ^but I decHned, and found it a little 
difficult to get rid of him. He was. the essence of polite- 
ness and deference, but exceedingly pertinacious — 
wanted to call and enquire for me next day. I began 
to fancy he thought I was not a lady, so I just took the 
first omnibus I coidd find a place in (it happened to be 
an ^ Eyre Arms ' one) and left my gentleman planted." 

" Quite right ! " ejaculated Mrs. Thorpe. 

" Yesterday, returning from the Bullions', the same 
man overtook me in Kensington Gardens, and walked 
all the way across it." 

*^My dear Mary! how imprudent! What did he 
say ! " 

^^ Well, nothing worthy of death or of bonds. He 
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worried a good deal for name and address, which of 
course I would not give." 

"Were you not frightened, Mary f '' 

" No. He was evidently a gentleman. What could 
he do but talk f and I confess I was greatly amused ! 
Then he had a charming voice ! Just think, Loo ! what 
an awfully dull life I lead! and I long for action, 
variety, beauty ! I am quite obliged to the audacious 
stranger for a little bit of unusual sensation ! " 

" Take care, dearest. You might get into some trouble 
with such a follower.'' 

" Oh, nonsense ! I don't fancy he is a man who will 
take much trouble about anything. I shall probably 
never see him again ! " 

" I hope not, Mary ! Come with me, dear ! I want 
to go to the florist's and one or two shops before 
luncheon. It requires a good deal of management to 
provide all Mr. Thorpe requires on the house-money he 
allows." 

Mary tossed up her head with a slight sniff. " I am 
quite at your service. Loo. Let us go while the morn- 
ing is tolerably cool." 

****** 

When Miss Barbara Blount suddenly changed her 
purpose, whatever it was, and despatched her niece to 
spend the morning at Mr. Thorpe's fine house, she 
walked meditatively towards Notting Hill Gate, mur- 
muring : 

" I had better go by myself after all ! I do best alone. 
What use could an ignorant chit be to me — can't know 
anything, and is as conceited as if Here, stop, con- 
ductor, stop ! " 
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(jet?ticiilatin^ with her iiiiil)rella, she succeeded in 
airesting an oiiiiiibiis, into wliich the conductor thnist 
her with one hand while he pidled the signal-cord with 
the other, leaving her to tumble into her place the best 
way she could. 

The blight sunshine, which was carefully excluded 
by outside blinds from the newly-fiuiiished Thoipe 
mansion, was lending mori* than ordinary effect to the 
costly buld and nuirquetei-ie tables, cabinets, and rich 
textures displayed in the renovated show-rooms of Deal, 
Board & Co., Upholsterers, Bond Street. 

It was yet too early for any of their distinguished 
customers to drop in. Mr. Arthur Deal, who had be- 
come head of the fii*m on the death of the honest old 
calnnet-maker, his father, had not yet appeared above 
the visible horizon. 

lie was an exaggerated specimen of the modern fash- 
ionable tradesman, who incongi-uously combines the fnn^ 
gentleman with the shrewd shopkeepei*. He had a pro- 
found belief in himself as a man of taste — a man of 
taste and a man of ])leasure. 

A few sho])men stood about, and a grey-headed old 
clei'k occasionally addressed a renuirk to them througli 
a pigeon-hole in front of the enclosed desk, wherein he 
was shut up like some strange varic^ty of paiTot in a cage. 

'' Eleven forty -five," he ejaculated, '* and no Mr. Deal. 
It woidd be better," he continued, coming out of his 
box, his pen behind his ear, ^' it would be b(jtter if he 
left the concern to Board altogether ! " 

The shopman thus addressed winked knowingly. 

^' Perhaps he has gone round to Richmond Gardens 
— about Mr. Thorpe\s orders ! ^^ 
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" And a pretty hash he has made of them ! " remarked 
the old clerk. *' What with false measures and contra- 
dictorj' orders the fitting up of Thoi-pe's house has been 
more bother than profit." 

" Ah ! " returned the shopman. " That don't matter 
to Deal ! He'd go there every day if he could ! Why, 
when Mrs. Thorpe knocked down that eleven guinea 
^ vauze ' there yesterday, didn't he pick up the pieces 
and say it was of no consequence? Oh, he's deadly 
sweet upon her ! " 

" Sweet upon Mr. Thorpe's wife I " repeated the clerk 
aghast. " Why, he must be out of his mind ! " 

" Well, I don't know. There's Sir Harkaway Fire- 
brand's daughter eloped with her gi'oom ! and we must 
admit that Deal is quite the gentleman ! " 

At this moment enter Mr. A. Deal, in a beautifully 
fresh summer morning suit mth a tunied-down collar, 
a moss-rose in his button-hole, a bunch of charms on 
his watch-chain, a dehcate mauve tie drawn through a 
massive gold ring. He was a good-looking young man, 
with luxuriant auburn whiskers and moustache, but 
rather effeminate in appearance. 

Deal walked slowly up the pathway, bordered on 
either side by his gorgeous goods. Then he removed 
his hat, and meditatively ran his fingers tlu*ough his 
hair. 

" Briggs," he said, *' where are those fi-agments — I 
mean the pieces of that jar Mrs. Thoi'pe haj)i)ened to 
break ? " 

"Oh ! I sent them to Pasti(?ci, the china mender, sir. 
He says he will make it a real antique now," repHed 
tlie shopman. 
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^^ Ah," said Mr. Deal pensively, ^' some one must go to 

Richmond Gardens about that hat-stand '' Here 

he was interrupted by the approach of a commissionaire, 
who respec>tfully handed him a letter, bearing a mono- 
gram. 

Deal took it with as much indifference as he could 
assume, and finished his sentence before opening it. 

"Perhaps I had better go myself, Briggs." His 
patience could carry him no further. 

He hastily retired to the sanctum reserved for the 
head of the house, and tearing open the letter, could 
hardly believe what his delighted eyes deciphered. 

" Delvu Arthur, — Knowing your time is much occu- 
pied, I venture to ask you to a quiet dinner on Thurs- 
day next, with some hesitation. If that day is incon- 
venient we might arrange one more suitable, if you will 
let me know your engagements. Excuse my fixing the 
early hour of seven, but you know Mr. Thorpe's pecul- 
iarities, and I must study them. 

" Believe me, yours truly, 

^'Louisa Thorpe. 

" 23 Richmond Gardens. Wednesdav " 

The effect of this simple note up(m the susceptible 
Arthur was electric. He had flattered himself that 
Mi's. Thoi'j)e looked favorably upon him as a distiu- 
guisht^d young man, and quite a gentleman ; but that 
she should ask him to dine in the absence of her tyrant 
(with a big T) was beyond his wildest dreams. That 
Mr. Thorpe was a difficult despot. Deal could not fail to 
ji>erceive in the course of his many interviews with hus- 
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band and wife, as Thorpe practised his system of snub- 
bing quite unchecked by the presence of a " tradesman." 
No doubt the charming victim appreciated the dehcate 
tact with which he (Deal) always supported her opinions 
and upheld her views. It was this which induced her 
to appeal to him for help, perhaps, in some difficulty ; 
but to invite him to a tete-a-tete dinner ! — for, of course 
" studying " her husband's peculiarities meant securing 
his absence ! How could he reply so as to evade dis- 
covery, as the " adored lady '^ had given no hint for his 
guidance. " Ha ! I have it ! " He sat down and wrote 
on the usual office-paper : " Our Mr. Deal will have the 
honor of waiting on Mrs. Thoi-pe as appointed, pun( t- 
uaUy.'' This he signed with a flourish, "" Deal, Board & 
Co.,'' and rang for a messenger to despatch it at once, 
when one of his assistants summoned him to the chic f 
show-room. A lady had asked to see him, and him 
alone, dechning to transact any business save with the 
principal. 

Suddenly descending from heaven to earth Mr. Deal 
obeyed the summons. In the midst of his splendid 
wares he found a tail, thin, elderly lady, with sharp, 
light eyes, a long inquisitive nose, and that kind of gin- 
ger-hued tresses which indicates the " change of leaf " 
period in red hair. She was attired in a rather rusty, 
tight black silk gown, a bonnet more suited to a museum 
of defunct fashions than to modern wear, a skimpy lace 
cape, stout, heeUess, broad-toed boots, and slate-colorc d 
gloves with long unexplored finger ends! A small 
black-velvet bag, steel-iimmed and chained, hung on her 
ann. Deal immediately recognized Miss Barbara Blount. 

" Ha — hem ! " she muttered as the head of the ft.^\». 
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approached. She poked a eomplieated arm-chair with 
a large, baggy umhrella. '' What's that ? " 

" This is a veiy ciudous mechanical contrivance/' re- 
pHed Deal, with that assumption of superior knowledge 
which high-art tradesmen adopt. '^ Only out yesterday, 
and not yet named. We tliiiik of denominating the 
chair ^ The Loungiensis Multif orium.' You touch the 
spring, it lowers the back to rest the head ; you touch 
that, out comes a foot-stool ; press the other, an elbow 
presents itself. Here, you observe, is " 

" That will do ! " interrupted Miss Blount, " I am 
neither a cripple, nor a lunatic." Deal bowed. "I 
want something," she paused, " something as a present 
for my niece, Mrs. Thorpe." A rapturous smile over- 
spread the neat Httle countenance of Deal. 

" Madam," he said, pressing his hand to his heart, 
^' the entire resources of my estabhshment are at your 
service and selection." 

" Of course they are, if I am ready to pay for them," 
said Miss Bloimt tartly. " But I don't want any costly 
rubbish; show me something sensible for about six- 
poimd-ten." And she made a short mental calculation 
of the probable price of a small dumb-waiter presented 
to her by Mr. Thoi-pe, beyond the value of which she 
was determined not to go. 

^' Something sensible for six-ten," repeated Deal, gi-asp- 
ing his chin as if in a desperate effort to solve some 
problem, and then despatched his " meny men " to bring 
sundry inlaid tables, buhl-work tables, bronzes and 
ormolu ornaments. 

Miss Blount touched each of them dangerously with 
her imibrella. Deal did not even wince. 
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'^ Pooh ! " she said, " more finery ! Have you nothing 
of a teapoy, or a writing-thing f '' 

Several such ai-tieles were produced. ^' What's this ? " 
examining a teapoy. 

"The new 'Garde The/ registered," explained an 
attendant. 

" The price ? " demanded Miss Blount fiercely. 

" It is a cheap article, madam — fifteen guineas." 

" I don't know guineas ! They are not a legal tender ! 
Fifteen pounds fifteen shillings for a toy that would 
come to pieces in a couple of months of a warm room ! 
Nonsense ! What's this ? " nearly overturning a work- 
table with he^ umbrella. 

" Twenty guineas — I mean twenty-one pounds," said 
Deal, examining the ticket. 

^^WJiere do you all expect to go to?" exclrimed Miss 
Blount with sudden energy. " Pd eat off dejJ, and sit 
on rush-bottomed chairs, before I'd give way to sucli 
extortion." 

" Eat up Deal, she means ! " whispered one shopman 
to another. "She'd only make one mouthful of 
him!" 

" Let me out of this," continued Miss Barbara, making 
a rush towards the door. 

" Stop her ! Stop, madam ! " cried Deal in extremiH, 
and gallantly cutting off his ec(».entric customer's retreat. 
" I cannot allow a respected customer to leave my estab- 
lishment unsatisfied. We must find something suitable 
at any sacrificie." 

" If you please, sii*," said the old clerk, coming out of 
his cage at this critical moment, " there is that daven- 
port as was returned last week by Lord Arthur Freke 
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as not big enough ; we might put it at eight gui — ^I 
mean eight-ponnds-eight ! " 

" Be seated, madam, for a moment/' implored Deal. 
^* Here, felx^h that davenport instantly.'' 

Miss Blount surveyed it with a frowning aspect, 
pulled open the drawers and turned and re-turned the 
key. Her scrutiny was satisfactory. 

" You know my price," she ^aid. " Six-pounds-ten." 

" Then six-pounds-ten be it, madam," returned Deal, 
bowing and washing his hands in the air. 

" Now, caU a cab ; it can go on the top. I'll take it 
away with me," said the irascible customer, and she 
carefully counted the money and replaced her purse in 
the steel-guarded bag. 



CHAPTER III. 

AT LUNCHEON. 

Tms eventful morning had not yet ended. 

Mrs. Thorpe and Mary, having finished their business 
and distributed the flowers they brought into various 
vases, tazza and china baskets, sat down in the draw- 
ing-room to await Mr. Thorpe^s return to luncheon. 

It was a pleasant room, made shady by outside sun- 
blinds and sweet with the perfume of mignonette and 
sweet-pea from the garden 5 but somewhat stiffly ar- 
ranged with orthodox chairs, tables, cabinets, ornaments, 
sofas, and the ottoman, which by no means suggested 
ease, rest or occupation. It was a room to sit in with 
one's gloves on ! But it was cool, so Mrs. Thorpe and 
her cousin took off their bonnets and sat down, one in 
a rocking-chair, the other in a low wicker seat by the 
window, and fanned themselves. 

"These have been very happy hours, Mary," said 
Mrs. Thorpe, softly. " I wish you could come oftener." 

"It is rarely I can get out in the morning, Loo. 
Nominally, I am freej really I have heaps to do for 
Miss Monitor. She is really very good to me, and I like 
to help her, but I am growing sick of the routine, so I 
have made up my mind to look out for some fresh and 
more exciting occupation. I suppose you would cut 
me if I followed my own inclinations ? " 
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" How, dear ? " asked her cousin. 

^' Well, you see, I do not fancy the legitimate line for 
distressed gentlewomen — the meek, ill-treated govern- 
ess, with some hard-heai*ted matron for a task-mis- 
tress, half-a-dozen unruly ])upDs, and a scampish young 
nobleman making love in tlje backgi'ound — though I 
should rather like that part of the business ! " 

" Mary, Mary, how wildly you talk ! " 

'' No ! " continued Miss Lowndes ; "I shoidd prefer 
trying on cloaks and confections^ at Marshall & Snel- 
grove^s, or better still. Loo, dear, selling tarts at a pas- 
try cook^s in a garrison town. That woidd be fun.'' 

" Do not talk nonsense, deai^ ! A good husband and 
a comfortable home " 

'^ Show them to me ! " interrupted Maiy, ^ith much 
animation. ^^You seem to have both; yet there was a 
brighter smile in your eyes, a happier look of rei)ose in 
youi' face, in the old time when we turned our frocks, 
ironed our ribbons, and mended our gloves together ! " 

" Don't talk of it ! ■' exclaimed Mrs. Thoi-pe in an un- 
steady voice. '' I seem somehow to have lost my cour- 
age and my wits. I cannot please my husband ; the 
more I try, the less I succeed ! Then I am always 
afraid of his finding out my mistakes, for I have gi'own, 
oh, so stupid ! Then, you know, I had no money ; I 
am the creature of his bounty." There was infinite 
despondency in her tone. Mary felt inclined to 
embrace and weep over her, but a wholesome dash of 
indignation helj^ed her to restrain herself. 

"My dear Loo, you are a goose," she cried. "No 
money ! Hasn't he plenty i Did you not give him 
yourself — your time, tender heart ? (I know you love 
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him, though, indeed, I am rather surprised you do.) 
Don't you care for his comforts with a watchfubiess no 
money could purchase or reward? Money is very 
necessary ; but there are things to whit'h mcjiiey is but 
dross. I say, Loo, don't be so down-he<ii*ted ! Just 
show that husband of yours your value — contradict his 
whims, disregard his storms in a teacup, don^t give him 
a kiss when he asks for it ! ^' 

^'But he never does," returned Mrs. Thorj)e, de- 
jectedly. 

" Great powers ! " exclaimed Miss Lowndes. ^^ I re- 
ally thought better of him ! Hush, I hear a ring ! It 
may be Mr. Thorpe. There, I have pulled the table- 
cover crooked ! Mind you stand up to him like a 
woman; nothing secures peace like an armed neu- 
trahty ! " 

" Well, I will try," returned her cousin, plucking up 
courage. As she uttered the words Mr. Thoi'pe entered. 

^'Phew! it^s terribly hot," he exclaimed. ^'Loo, I 
want a B.-and-S., iced — mind, iced ! " 

Mrs. Thorpe rang the bell and gave directions to the 
page, while Thorpe continued to address Mary. 

" I see you have been out ! Too lazy, I suppose, to go 
upstairs," pointing to the bonnets which lay on the 
sofa. " I must say I do not ap])rove of amalgamations 
— drawing-rooms and dressing-rooms ai*e better kept 
apart." 

"Well, I do not agree with you," said Maiy care- 
lessly. "By amalgamating two good things you in- 
crease the sum total of excellence." 

" Why, God bless my soul, Loo, look at that table- 
cover ! " 
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"Form square to repel cavalrj^/' whispered Mary em- 
phatically to her cousin. 

" What's the matter ? " asked Mrs. Thorpe quietly. 

" It is crooked — it is infernally crooked. If there is 
one thing more than another which shows culpable 
negligence of duty on the part of the mistress of a 
house it is a crooked table-cover." 

" Then you had better put it straight, love." 

"What do you mean?" said Thorpe sternly, with 
angry eyes. 

His wife laid down her fancy-work and half rose. 
Mary knelt down quickly and held her by her gown, ex- 
claiming, "You have dropped your thimble," as she 
made an imaginary search upon the carpet. 

Here the page entered, bringing a soda-water and 
brandy. 

" Please 'm, cook says the fishmonger has not sent the 
h'ice." 

" I expected this," said Thorpe, pacing the room in 
considerable irritation. " When was ice to be had in 
proper time, or anything else in this house?" 

" If I had known " began Mrs. Thorpe. 

"No explanations," murmured Mary, affecting to 
examine her work. " Charge home." 

"Go at once for some ice," said Mrs. Thorpe to the 
page. " Do not excite yourself, my dear, it wiU be here 
directly." 

" Why don't you have an ice-house in the garden, 
Mr. Thorpe ? then you could cool yourself there occa- 
sionally," said Mary, with a saucy smile. Mrs. Thorpe 
ventured to laugh approvingly. Thorpe stopped short 
in the act of wiping his brow and stood transfixed. 
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Maiy adroitly changed the subject. Assuming an aii* 
of consideration she said, " Do you know, Mr. Thorpe, 
I like your new morning suit ! Turn around ! Why, 
Louisa, how could you say it was unbecoming ? " 

^' Did she say so ? " asked her husband. ^' You ought 
to have told me. Loo. Whaf s your objection ? " 

" It is rather too light and a good deal too loose," she 
returned, using the first words that came to her. 

" By George, if s not too loose ! " cried Thorpe, sur- 
veying himself imeasily in a long glass between the 
windows. He felt thoroughly uncomfortable; some 
mischief was brewing. That Mary Lowndes was an 
imp of mischief ; yet he liked her. What if his much- 
enduring Louisa was going to rebel, to object to sys- 
tematic annihilation, to develop ideas, wants, wishes of 
her own ? He must avert such a calamity. Reflecting 
that prudence is the better part of valor, Mr. Thorpe 
recommenced, in a more amiable tone : 

" I have been detained longer than I expected. Hav- 
ing found my old acquaintance not at home, I called at 
one or two places, and walking up from the train, who 
should I see, in the act of ringing at General McIntosh^s 
there in Ladbroke Square, but my man ; so I asked him 
to come on to luncheon. He'U be here in ten minutes," 
looking at his watch, " for he is a punctual man." 

" Oh, dear," cried Maiy, " I suppose we must smooth 
our ruffled plumes, if we are to impress a stranger, for 
the honor of the house, my respected cousin," blowing 
Thorpe a kiss as she left the room, having snatched up 
her bonnet. 

When Ward, who was of course Mr. Thorpe's non- 
nominate friend, accepted his invitation^ he little. 
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thought it woiUd lead to the renewal of Ids acquaint- 
ance with the girl who stnick hiin as so charming, so 
uncommon, the day Ix^fore. Jim Ward, as he was 
known to his intimates, was not a common character, 
though his exteiior had nothing in it remarkable. A 
quiet, resolute man, profoundly self-reliant, without a 
tinge of conceit; cool, observant, by no means easily 
imposed upon, yet capable of utter trust in those he 
believed ; clean in life and thought ; curiously simple 
and unworldly in some directions. Life had been a 
sti-uggle with him from tlie fii'st ; but having kept his 
head above water with some difficulty for a long time, 
he now floated on the crest of the wave — being one of 
the Company's most esteemed officers, and the owner 
of a considerable and well-invested capital. He had 
long been singidarly indifferent to women, though they 
had always been most gracious to him. He had never 
before been so touched by any gii'l, or any situation, 
as by Maiy Lowndes ; and tlie few sentences he had 
overheai'd between her and his old friend's child, the 
melting tendi^rness of her tones, the kind, considerate 
words, contrast<3d most picpiantly with the frank, fear- 
less manner with which she spoke to liimself . In short, 
the honest sailor had suddenly plimged fathoms deep 
into true, ardent, seK-distrustful love. He had fully 
determined to seek out this saucy, tender, bemtching 
girl, whose magnetic yet laughing eyes haunted him, 
whose expressive voice sounded perpetually in his (^ars. 
But how coidd he hope that an elegant creature hke 
that — all accomplished, nay deeply read as she must be, 
in a lady's college — would look at Mm F a mere respect- 
able hard-working mariner, unpolished and unworldly. 
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Thus thinking, he was ushered into the smart drawing- 
room at Richmond Gardens, certainly not without a hope 
of one day meeting the object of his thoughts in her 
cousin^s house, but not dreaming that tliis hope was so 
near fulfilment. He found Mr. Thorpe alone, in the 
act of measuring the distance between the mantelpiece 
and a water-color drawing which hung on the left of it 
— as awful doubts suggested themselves that it was not 
quite the same as between it and a similar picture hung 
on the right. 

^^Ha, Ward! Delighted to see you. Mrs. Thorpe 
will be here du'cctly. Been out. Just gone up to take 
off her bonnet. By Jove ! I was surprised to see you 
at old Haydon's dinner last night. Thought you gen- 
erally put into Southampton. Why, it must be ten 
years since we met." 

" Very nearly ! But I have left the service. I have 
made some lucky hits in speculation, and an old gen- 
tleman, who fancied I saved his life, left me a thumping 
legacy, so I am going to look out for a cosy cottage in 
the countiy, and " 

^^ And a wife to complete your bhss, hey ? " put in 
Thorpe, with a loud laugh. 

^^ I wish I could be lucky enough to find one," retm*ned 
Captain Ward gravely. 

'^ It's not so easy to find, I can tell you," began the 
host, when Mrs. Thorpe entered — to whom Ward was 
solcminly introduced. Then th(^ luncheon-bell rang. 

"Where is Mary ?" asked Tliorpe. 

'' Here ! " cried a sweet, clear voice. '^ Do not say I 

am uni)unctual, for " Mary st()pi)ed short as she 

crossed the threshold, at once re(»ognizing her protegee's 
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visitor of the day before. Then she smiled, colored 
slightly, and bent her head in courteous recognition. 

" How's this ? " exclaimed Thorpe, in great surprise. 
" Have you met Ward before ? " 

" Yes," returned Mary, with a little nod. " Yester- 
day — at the CoUege." 

"What! did you venture into those sacred pre- 
cints ? " cried the host, laughing. " I know you have 
done some daring things in your time, but this sur- 
passes them all! Here, Mary, let me introduce this 
bold buccaneer. Miss Lowndes, Captain Ward — Cap- 
tain Ward, Miss Lowndes. Now, come along — lunch- 
eon waits." 

Meal-time was usually a period of torture to Mrs. 
Thorpe. Her lord and master loved good eating, and 
was to the last degree exacting in the matter of cook- 
ery. Nor did liis approval depend so much on the 
quality of the food set before him as the mood in which 
he sat down to partake of it. In short, his moods 
governed everything, nouns, verbs, adjectives, actions, 
persons, and views. These moods, being unopposed, 
were growing more and more tyrannical, and while 
believing he was devoted to his wife, because he knew 
he would make any sacrifice for her were she in real 
danger or difficulty, he made her life utterly miserable 
by eternal pin-pricks of small exactions. On the pres- 
ent occasion the mood was propitious. He was pleased 
that Ward, who knew him when he was only an 
employe of the firm in which he soon after became a 
partner, should see his handsome house, his weU- 
dressed, elegant-looking wife, his well-appointed table. 
Mr. Thorpe was socially ambitious in so far as his ideas of 
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society went, and he could not quite make up his mind 
whether Ward was a rising man to be cultivated, or a 
" good feUow " to be patronized. Anyhow he was proud 
and pleased for the moment, so luncheon went on suc- 
cessfully — the host doing the greater part of the talk- 
ing. Mary was much gratified by Ward's uncompro- 
mising, though not uncivil, contradiction of the fallacies 
enunciated by Mr. Thorpe. He (Ward) was evidently 
a thoughtful man, with a fair share of common sense. 
Mary could not resist chiming in occasionally — always 
on the side of their guest. All went weU untU the last 
dish was served. This at Mr. Thorpe's table was almost 
always curry. It was of course an article of his faith 
that the rice should be in a separate dish — that it should 
be eaten with a spoon and fork — that chutney of a more 
or less burning description should be eaten with it — and 
beer, Bass and bitter, should be drunk after it. All 
this formula did Louisa his wife religiously carry out ; 
but — ^f atal monosyllable — the crucial test of the curry is 
the boiling of the rice, and this, in 'the hands of an 
English cook, is a doubtful deed. 

The brow of Thorpe became overcast exceedingly 
when the rice was presented to him. He muttered an 
unpleasant word beginning with a " d," and then, with 
some effort at seK-control, but a dangerous look in his 
eyes, addressed his wife : 

" Your cook has given us rice-pudding instead of boiled 
rice, my dear ! Don't touch it. Ward ! It — it's filthy ! 
Take it away — take it aU away! Sorry you should 
find what's not fit to eat at my table ! It's what you 
never would have found there in my bachelor days, 
hey ? Take it away, Alfred ! " to the page. 
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" If it's the same to you, Thorpe, I would prefer eat- 
ing it ! *' said Captain Ward. ^' The curry is right good ; 
and if the rice is not quite dry enough for you, try 
potatoes ! " 

He had observed the anxious, kindly expression in 
Mary's eyes as she glanced at her cousin, in whose pale 
cheek the color rose quickly and then died away. 

" Potatoes ! " cried Thorpe indignantly. " Thank God ! 
I have not fallen quite so low yet ! " 

Ward laughed good-humoredly. "May you never 
meet worse in your pilgrimage here ! " he said. 

"Amen," added Mary. "Alfred, a little more rice. 
It is not so bad, Mr. Thorpe ; try some." 

" Never ! " said Thorpe, sternly. " You had better 
send that woman away," to his wife, who wisely made 
no objection, and not exactly knowing how to vent his 
fury at this failure in what he wished to be the perfec- 
tion of his domestic arrangements, he turned to Ward 
and said: "I hope you will take warning and not 
believe all the r<Tt that is talked about the admirable 
order of an English household. It's sometimes deuced 
hard to get a mouthful of decent food. English women, 
as a rule, don't know anything of cooking, and scarcely 
deign to go into their kitchens. Now, a woman who 
cares for her husband would be pleased to go and su- 
perintend the cooking of his food herself." 

" WeU, if she had not been brought up to the busruess 
that wouldn't mend matters," said Ward, as he helped 
himself again to curry, which Thorpe would not touch, 
though longing for some. 

"What is the use of women if they can't cook?" 
growled Thorpe. 
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" Then you ought to have married one." 

" Ah, that would never have done/' cried Maiy, laugh- 
ing. " Cooks are accustomed to rule the roast, and she 
would never have allowed Mr. Thorpe to rule every- 
thing, so there would have been an incompatibihty-of- 
tcmper case in court very soon. Fancy yourself mated 
to a woman of independent spirit, Mr. Thorpe ! What 
would have become of you 1 '' 

Thorpe grew red and restless. 

" Do you mean to make me out a patient Grisel ? " 
asked Mrs. Thorpe, trying to smile pleasantly. 

" I shall be sorry for the man who falls to your lot, 
Mary ; he'll get a spit-fire," quoth the host. 

"Then why don't you label me dangerous before 
you take me into society ? " she returned saucily. 

" A doubly useless precaution," said Ward, flushing 
under his embrowned skin. "Those who run may 
read, and yet are not likely to be so wise or strong as 
to take warning," and his eyes sought hers with an 
admiring glance which, to her great indignation, brought 
the color to her cheeks. 

" Pooh, nonsense ! " she returned, with a pretty con- 
temptuous Httle moue. 

" Let us go upstairs," suggested Mrs. Thorpe. " It 
is growing warm here." 

■i 

The gentlemen remained to smoke a cigar, and Thorpe 
grew more placid after a Httle talk with his old acquaint- 
ance. As he cooled, he began to think he saw a enhance 
of disposing of Mary, who was sometimes a source of 
trouble to him. His nature was more poor than bad. 
He liked the girl, yet he was vexed by her high spirit. 
He was averse to burden himself by any undertaking 
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to help her, yet he was ashamed that his wife's cousin 
should be even partially earning her bread, and he 
dreaded her going forth to do so more visibly and un- 
mistakably than she did at present. If she could marry 
weU, even respectably, what a relief it would be ! He 
therefore grew extremely sympathetic and confidential 
with his guest, enlarged on the antiquity of his wife's 
family, described the wealth of Miss Barbara Blount, 
the exact extent of which he did not know (which was 
quite true), and the almost certainty that she would 
divide it between her nieces. 

He soon saw, however, that Captain Ward's atten- 
tion was by no means steady, so he proposed following 
the ladies as soon as their cigars were finished. 

Mrs. Thorpe had taken up her work again, and Mary 
was lounging in a rocking-chair in one of the windows, 
with a book in her hand. 

Mr. Thorpe took up a newspaper, and Captain Ward 
went to lean against the side of the window by 
Mary. 

" And how are my little friends, Etty and Gerty ? " he 
asked. " They seem nice little creatures, especially the 
culprit." 

'' Yes, they are dear things. I was awfully sorry for 
them when they first came. I thought they would 
break their hearts. They are better and stronger now. 
What an awful thing it must be to lose a mother." 

" Yes — or a wife." 

^' Oh, that does not matter nearly so much. A man 
is old enough to take care of himself, and can always 
find another ; but a poor little child cannot find a second 
mother. I never knew mine, and so I did not know 
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the pang of losing her ; but I have always felt a terrible 
want." 

" But you have a kind aunt, haven't you ! " 

"Do you know her?" asked Mary, with raised eye- 
brows. 

" No, not at aU." 

" If you didj you would soon see that she hates me — 
and — I return the compliment." 

" That's a bad business," said Ward laughing " Well, 
I am sure Jack Osborne's girls are lucky to have you 
for a friend." 

" Poor dears. I am fond of them ; but don't suppose 
I am an angel." 

" No," said Mrs. Thorpe, smiling, " certainly not, Mary, 
but — not a bad sort of mortal." 

"Considerably better, I suspect," returned Ward, 
with another long and earnest look. "I am very 
anxious to take out my friend Jack Osborne's girls for 
a holiday, but that rather formidable school-mistress of 
theirs seems disinclined to let them come. Couldn't 
you help me, Mrs. Thorpe ? " 

" Yes, of course she could," cried Thorpe, looking up 
from his paper. " Bring the children here, Mary, for 
the day, and then you can take them where you like." 

" All right. You fix the day and let me know. Then 
where shall we take them. Miss Lowndes ? " 

" Oh, am I going too ? " 

" Why, yes, of course ; it will be no hoHday without 
you." 

" What do you say to Kew Gardens and a row on 
the river ? " 

" The very thing," said Ward, delighted. 
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Further discussion of the subject was arrested by the 
sudden opening of the door ])y Miss Blount, who, instead 
of greeting any one, turned her back upon those present, 
and exclaiming : " Steady — mind what you are about. 
Don^t scratch the waUs or break the banisters ! " she 
slowly backed into the room, followed by the page and 
a cab-driver caiTying a davenport. They set it down, 
a sharp and decisive conflict ensued, ending in the dis- 
comfiture of cabby and his grumbling departure. 

Then, and not tiU then, Miss Barbara lowered her 
umbrella from its threatening position, and, standing 
at ease, addressed Mrs. Thorpe. 

"There, Louisa, I have brought you a present, so 
don^t say you have got nothing from me towards your 
furnishing. It is a useful concern j not the sort of frip- 
pery that is generally made up for women. There — 
there's a desk to write at j here are drawers to keep your 
account-books and papers; here are accounts paid; 
here, unpaid — ^hope you wiU have very few there ! I 
beUeve there are some secret drawers, too, but you'll not 
care much about them. Married women should have 
no secrets." 

While Aunt Barbara spoke, Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe 
examined the davenport with exclamations of delight. 

Captain Ward looked on with quiet attention. 

MeanwhUe, the page entered unperceived by any save 
the last-named personage, and handed a letter to Miss 
Lowndes, which she looked at with much attention and 
curiosity — ^but without opening it. 

" My dear aunt,'' exclaimed Thorpe, " I am touched. 
By Jove ! I am a good deal affected by your kindness 
and generosity in making my wife so handsome a pros- 
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ent. I know she shares my sentiments," and he shook 
hands effusively with Aunt Barbara. 

" I am sure, aunt, I am greatly obliged. I shall try 
and keep it very nice and tidy." 

" I hope so," said Mr. Thorpe, more emphatically than 
hopefully. Glasses in hand, he proceeded to point out 
the beauties and usefulness of their acquisition to his 
wife. 

" It looks more like a man's piece of furniture, doesn't 
it f " said Mary carelessly. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Aunt Barbara. 

" Why, the sort of solid heavy thing that seems to 
suit a man's chambers." 

" I am not offering it to you," said Aunt Brabara, 
tapping her umbrella on the floor. " Pray what busi- 
ness have you with opinions? Wait till you are in 
position to uphold them ! " 

" As an intelligent being (don't make faces at me, Loo 
— it's no use !) — as an intelligent being, I cannot help 
forming opinions ; and, being blessed with faculty of 
speech, I can't resist uttering them. A beneficent 
Providence may one day lend them weight in the shape 
of a rich husband, and then. Aunty dear, they will be 
better worth youi* attention ! " 

Captain Ward coughed to conceal a laugh, and looked 
at Mary with an admiring and sympathetic glance, 
which she returned with a Uttle nod. 

" You wiU come to no such good end ! " repUed Miss 
Blount, with ill-concealed anger. " You are too conceited 
and shallow ; you value neither opinions nor appear- 
ances, and " 

What further plain words she might hav^ %^^vs^ 
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were arrested by a hasty intemiptiou from Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

" Let me introduce Captain Ward to you, Auntie ! 
An old ac(j[uaintance of Mr. Thoipe's." 

Miss Blount bent her head with a jerk, and, pulling olT 
her gloves, proceeded to pull out the fingers to their full- 
est length, folded them up, and put them in her pocket. 

^' Have you had luncheon ? " asked Thorpe, with ten- 
der solicitude. 

" Well, yes ! — if a bun and a bottle of ginger-beer 
can be called limcheon ! Stop — I say ! " as Thorpe 
stretched out his hand towards the bell, '' I'll have a 
cup of tea and a sandwich — ^that's all I will want — 
presently ! How are the markets ruling, Mr. Thorpe ? 
Have you been in the City to-day ? " 

Mr. Thorpe had not 

" I see," resumed Aimt Barbara, " that Egyptian fives 
have risen an eighth. I have half a mind to sell out 
and buy St. Kildas, which have gone down. What do 
you say ? '' 

" Wait a bit. I am going to see my stockbroker to- 
morrow. I will call on you as I return, and talk the 
matter over with you," etc. 

These congenial spirits plunged into finance, while 
Ward talked of his friend's orphan daughters to Mrs. 
Thorpe, keeping an eye on Mary's speaking face as she 
glanced at her letter, closed it hastUy, and put it in her 
pocket. 

" No good news in it," was his unspoken conclusi(m, 
as he noticed the slight contraction of her brow — ^the 
startled, far-away look of her eyes. Presently she rose, 
and said: 
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" I must go, Louisa. I shall not have too much time, 
for I want to write a letter before four. Do not trouble 
yourself to come upstairs with me. I shall say good- 
bye now, and put on my bonnet after " 

"What is the matter f" asked Aunt Barbara, eyeing 
her severely. " Has your luncheon disagreed with you f 
You look upset." 

" I never felt better in my life ! '^ returned Mary de- 
fiantly. "Good-bye, Captain Ward — good-bye, Mr. 
Thorpe. Aunt Barbara, I cannot come to see you for 
a few days." She kissed her cousin and left the 
room. 

In truth she was burning to be alone and understand 
the letter at which she had only taken a slight look, 
enough to show her that she was standing on a mine. 

Ward rose almost immediately to take leave, and as 
Mr. Thorpe escorted him downstairs, asked him if he 
happened to know Lord Arthur Freke. 

" Yes ; I know him very well — why ? " 

" I want an introduction to him ; he is secretary to 
the first of the Admiralty, and I want to urge the claims 
of some poor fellows we picked up at sea to their arrears 
of pay." 

" Oh, 111 introduce you. But don't fancy you'U get 
those sort of men to Hsten to you." 

" Never mind that — I'll try ! " said Captain Ward, 
and bidding his host good-bye, he walked off briskly in 
the direction, as he shrewdly guessed, of Excelsior 
House. He soon slackened steam, however, and turned, 
meeting Mary face-to-face. 

" I fancy I am out of my course, Miss Lowndes," he 
said, with profound duplicity. 
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"K you are going to the railway-station you are," 
said Mary. 

" May I see you home, and then you might direct 
mef" 

" Very well, but don't caU school home." 

" It is certainly a misapplication of the term. Why 
doesn't your aunt set up house with you? It ought to 
make another woman of her to have a bright young 
creature to keep her company." 

" It would make another woman of me, if I am the 
bright young creature you mean ! " cried Mary. " Why, 
one or other of us would be dead at the end of a year, 
and she is the toughest. She doesn't feel — I do. If 
she were a woman I could confide in, what a help she 
could be to me now — what a help ! " 

Ward looked keenly at her. " She is in some 
trouble," he thought, and almost blushed at his own 
sudden strong desire to take her in his arms and com- 
fort her. "I wish," he exclaimed, with irrepressible 
sympathy, " I wish I were your brother for — ^f or a few 
days " 

" I am sure I wish you were," said Mary heartily ; 
'* but you see you can't be." 

" Will you manage to get a hoUday for those little 
girls ? " he asked. 

" With Loo's help I think I can." 

"Then will you write and let me know about it? 
There's my address," giving her a card. 

" Yes," said Mary, taking it in a mechanical manner. 
" Here we are — do not come any further." 

" Well, good-bye, then, for the present. Might I not 
call one day?" 
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" Perhaps so — ^to see Etty and Gerty. Adieu, Monsieur 
mon frere/^ said Mary, with a touch of her native co- 
quetry. 

" Adieu, ma belle soeur,^^ returned Ward, as he vanished 
within the gates of Excelsior House. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TOM'S LETTER. 

It was nearly six o'clock before Mary was able to 
shut herself up in her own tiny chamber and' read the 
letter she had carried about with her like an evil 
omen. 

" Dear little Coz.," it ran, " you have so much cour- 
age and judgment that I am going to confide a difBcult 
task to your management. I dare not write to Louisa. 
The Tiger would infallibly bone the epistle, then there 
would be the devil to pay ; so I want you to read this 
to her, and soon, mind, for I am in a desperate fix. 
About six weeks ago I had an awful run of bad luck 
— so long and so bad that there was no reasonable 
probability of its lasting ; but being in immediate want 
of funds, and Louisa very selfishly refusing to apply to 
Thorpe, I was imprudent enough to put Freke's name 
to a bill, fully intending, on my honor, to chalk up 
before it became due.'' 

" Ah ! " moaned Mary, dropping the letter, " he has 
forged Lord Arthur Freke's name. What shall we do ? 
— ^what shall we do ? " She picked up the fatal epistle 
and continued to read : 
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" Luck, however, has been inexorable, and I, could as 
soon pay the National Debt as the fifty pounds I drew 
for. I have reason to believe that Lord Arthur has the 
bill. Now, Loo must find me the money. I'll repay 
her, on my word. She must tell Thorpe she has a mil- 
liner's bill or something to pay. Then she must see 
Freke and give him the money — women can do these 
things so well! Above all, don't let proceedings be 
taken against me, which would be ruin. I have really 
got into an excellent sit., and have no doubt of getting 
some appointment if this is kept quiet. I swear if yon 
both help me now I'U reform j if not, I'll cut my throat, 
and you'll be disgraced by a coroner's inquest. 

" Your afl^ectionate cousin, 

" Tom Blount. 

" P.S. Look sharp — ^no time to be lost -, write to A. 
Z., Post Of&ce, Hackney." 

" No time to be lost ! " murmured Mary, pressing her 
hands on her brow and striving to think clearly in spite 
of the bewildering despair that had seized upon her. 

" What shall I do ? What can I do ? Torment Louisa 
about it ? No, she shall know nothing ! — she has enough 
to bear. Many a time she stood by me ! and I am the 
strongest! Where — where shaU I turn? Aunt Bar- 
bara is out of the question ! Perhaps Lord Arthur 
would give him time ! but who will ask him ? I might 
go myself, and entreat him ; but where does he hve ? It 
is a desperate thing to do, yet it is not wrong ! Why 
should I fear? I must not aUow myself to be a cow- 
ard ! Yes — I wiU go. This Lord Arthur must have 
some humanity, and I shall try and pay him, or heb^ 
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Tom to pay him. What can I do without ? — ^my new 
autumn dress. Yes, and I will try to find outside 
pupils. Fifty pounds! — ^what a quantity of money! 
Oh! what an odious, selfish, weak creature a gay 
young man is — a ^ good fellow,' as his companions call 
him!" 

After a few more painful reflections Mary opened 
her writing-case and penned a very forcible letter to her 
cousin, enjoining him to spare his sister all knowledge 
of his position on penalty of forfeiting the help which 
the writer was endeavoring to find for him. 

" I think — I hope — ^that will make his hair stand on 
end," thought Mary as she closed the envelope. ^ I will 
post it at once. Can I ? Why, it is seven o^clock ! 
Miss Monitor does not like any of us to go out so late 
without leave-asking and explanations ! I wish I were 
free — it is odious to have to ask leave from any one j 
but I suppose I shall always be under some one. Heigho ! 
I don't care to be rich, but poverty, real poverty, is in- 
supportable. Well, I must brave a rebuke and post 
this 5 it will not do to delay it." So saying, she put on 
a very shady garden-hat — ^f or the grounds of Excelsior 
House were extensive enough to walk about in — and 
sallied forth boldly through the front door and chief 
entrance gate, disdaining concealment. *^ Grasping the 
nettle " was attended by the usual result, success. No 
one happened to see her, and she had almost reached the 
post-pillar at the comer of a neighboring street and 
midway to Richmond Gardens, when turning rapidly 
from the smaller of the two thoroughfares Aunt Bar- 
bara nearly ran against her niece as she was approach- 
ing her goaL 
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" Ha ! what are you doing here ? '' asked the elder lady 
grimly. 

" Going to post a letter." 

" Hum ! and who is *A. ZJ ? '' continued Aunt Barbara, 
her keen, inquisitive eyes catching sight of the address 
which Mary happened to hold uppermost. " I hope you 
ai'c not answering some advertisement in the hope of 
escaping from my care and playing what pranks you 
please ! " 

" Why do you think such things. Aunt Barbara ! " 
returned Mary, slipping her letter into the pillar. " I 
shall certainly go out into the world to seek my fortune 
some day, but I shall teU you aU about it before I go." 

" I thought I was right ! " cried Miss Blount triumph- 
antly. " But you had better remember that you are a 
minor, and you cannot make any legal agreement with- 
out the consent of your natural guardians — Mr. Thorpe 
and myself." 

" My unnatural guardians, you mean ! " returned 
Mary, who was thoroughly out of patience and temper. 

"Flippancy is not wit," returned Aunt Barbara 
sternly. " Don^t forget that you are dependent on me 
for your future." 

" I ought not to be flippant," said Mary, " it is bad 
style ; but, to speak sensibly, I should like to know how 
I am dependent on you ? Of course, you may be going 
to give me a fortune in the future ; but I am not aware 
that you ever paid anything for me in the past ! " 

" If you think I ought to beggar myself for you " 

" Indeed I do not ! I don't want to cost you a far- 
thing ; but I wish you would not talk as if I were a 
pauper existing on your bounty." 
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" You are a very disagreeable yoiing woman. Though 
your cousin Louisa is weak and fooUsh, she has better 
manners and more respect for her elders, and you see 
she has been rewarded — she has a handsome house, a 
good husband, and every comfort." 

"Heaven preserve me from such a reward as she 
has ! " ejaculated Mary piously. " No, Aunt Barbara, 
I prefer to earn my own living to being kept in luxury 
at the expense of a husband." 

" That is all very fine ; but it is not so easy to get the 
chance of earning a crust. Whatever you teach, don^t 
pretend to teach manners. The first rule of good 
breeding is respect to your elders." 

"You are right," returned Mary, some change of 
mood sweeping over her, the result probably of the 
serious difficulties she felt were before her. " I have a 
bad temper. I ought to be more considerate j but so 
ought you, Aunt Barbara. If you treated me with the 
respect which, poor and young as I am, I am entitled 
to as a feUow-creature, I should follow your good 
example. Good-bye for the present, Auntie. I wish 
you could be a httle kinder." 

With a grave bend of the head, Marj% who had 
walked for a few yards beside her aunt, quickened her 
pace and soon left her behind. 

What a miserable evening and night succeeded ! The 
worst that Mary Lowndes had ever known. It is true 
that sorrow had shaded her young days — shaded, but 
not darkened. Her vitaHty was too strong, her sense of 
enjoyment too keen, her courage too high for despond- 
ency. There witc times and seasons when for a few 
short hoiu's the consciousness of her isolation, of her 
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dear cousin's helplessness, brought bitter tears to her 
eyes and cruel pain to her heart. In all the wide world 
the orphans had no kith or kin but their iron-fisted 
aunt, who seldom failed to impress upon them the 
unpleasant truth that they were unsatisfactory burdens. 
Then the timid yielding nature of Louisa made her all 
the dearer to Mary because she wanted so much sup- 
port. 

At school Mary Lowndes was adored by some of her 
companions, and very much disliked by others. She 
was on the whole a favorite with the " Lady Principal," 
as she liked to be called, whose character was not unlike 
her own, and whose sentence upon the junior music 
teacher was: "You can always' tnist Mary Lowndes.^' 

When Louisa Blount met Mr. Thorpe at the house of 
one of her school-fellows, and he soon declared his 
intentions to Miss Blount (of whose wealth, be it 
observed en parenth^e, he had formed an exaggerated 
estimate), Mary rejoiced. During that hazy and most 
deceptive interval of courtship, when anticipation and 
unrealized power make the most naturally rugged suitor 
complaisant and amiable, Thorpe seemed genial, kindly, 
generous, devoted to his lady-love, good-natured and 
friendly to her young cousin. As soon, however, as the 
honeymoon was over and the newly-wedded pair settled 
down to every-day life, furrowed and broken as it was 
by the struggles of furnishing, the knotty, tyrannical, 
fussy side of the husband began to show itself, develop- 
ing rapidly under the unconscious fostering of his wife's 
ready compliance with every whim. She was a gentle, 
loving creature, ready to make an idol of the man who 
seemed to love her so ardently and so disinterestG^^.j\sv 
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spite of the great disparity of their years, and fondly be- 
lieved that a long vista of tranquil, happy, liixmious life 
lay before her, for her physique was less \igorous, her 
spirit more indolent than her cousin's. Inexperienced 
and unworldly, she could not understand the rapid 
metamorphose of her husband from a tender lover to 
an exacting master. It would probably have been im- 
possible to teaiih her that a light but firai tou(».h, a good- 
humored consciousness and assertion of her own value, 
the steady maintenance of her own rights, are indispen- 
sable for that nice balance of power which makes the 
happiness and dignity of married life and the real wel- 
fare of a naturally tyrannical husband. 

Perhaps deep and fond affection incapacitates for 
this kind of wisdom. Perhaps it is drearily true that 
the first qualification for managing a husband is not to 
love him ! 

Be this as it may, as Maiy noticed the increasing 
pallor and nervous unrest of her cousin, her wrath and 
contempt for the prosperous, seK-assured Mr. Thorpe 
grew and flourished, though her loving consideration 
for his wife made her prudent respecting the expres- 
sion of it. 

This night of wakefulness, then, was made very ter- 
rible to Mary by the vivid picture presented by her im- 
agination of Tom's public disgrace — ^his sentence to 
imprisonment, the report of his trial in the public prints 
— ^if he were discovered and prosecuted ; or the rage 
and resentment of Mr. Thorpe, if from fear of exposure 
lie paid the formidable £50 and hushed the matter up. 
In either case Loo would have to bear the brunt of the 
storm, and would never be able to lift her head again. 
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" She is pretty well a slave now ; why, she would be 
chained to the oar for ever then. No, Mr. Thorpe must 
never know. Nor Aunt Barbara neither. What can I 
do f I cannot touch my own little bit of money for 
nearly two years, but then it tinll be mine. Could I 
not get somebody to lend me this £50 f I will try ! 
But first I must see Lord Arthur Freke, and beg him 
to grant me time. Loo can tell inc where he lives, 
and Monday I am almost free. I will tell Miss Monitor 
I want to shop ; so I do, but it is a lie for all that. 
Still I must and wiU teU it. Oh, I wish, I do wish Cap- 
tain Ward was my brother ! What kind, soft eyes he 
has ! and a sweet smile. I am sure he is good. But 
even he would try and tyi'apnize if ho had a wife ! I 
trust and hope he will not find any one who will spoil 
him and make a fool of him as Loo does of Mr. Thorpe. 
It is very, very wrong ; but she cannot help it, I sup- 
pose." 

Time and the hours drag through the dreariest night, 
however j so Mary found herself at last up and dressed 
and ready for the day's work, only a little earlier than 
usual, feeling unspeakably weary and stupefied. 

There were notes to write for Miss Monitor, and 
entries to be made respecting lessons and engagements, 
and sundry other duties to fill the hours ; so the morn- 
ing flew away. 

After dianer there was a breathing space, and Maiy 
went to her room to try and arrange her plans. The 
next day was Saturday, and Parhamentary men gener- 
ally went out of town on Saturdays and Mondays. 
However, she would nerve herself and venture on the 
desperate undertaking. There were sundry things to 
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be purchased for Etty and Gerty, also for one or two 
children whose parents were in India, and Mary settled 
in her own mind that she would try to get away early 
to do this shopping, and so contrive time to attack the 
arbiter of Tom's fate. It was a dreadful business, but 
she must not shrink from it. 

A message from Miss Monitor called her from these 
painful musings. She was wanted in the drawing- 
room. 

There she found Mrs. Thorpe, as usual charmingly 
dressed, but not as usual — ^looking more like her old self. 

" Here is your cousin, my dear ! " cried Miss Monitor, 
as she entered. " Come to invite our young friends 
Etty and Gerty Osborne to spend to-morrow with her, 
and you also. She is exceedingly kind, and if you can 
get their preparations finished by eleven, I see no 
objection." 

" Yes, I think they can manage it,'' returned Mary, 
greeting her cousin with a silent kiss. 

" You are to come too, Mary," said Mrs. Thorpe. 

" It is as weU you should," observed Miss Monitor ; 
*^ you have a good deal of influence with those children, 
and they might be too much for Loo — ^for Mrs. Thorpe 
I mean, without you." 

" Very well," returned Mary, in a dead, mechanical 
manner that struck her cousin. 

" Are you not well, Mary ? " she asked. " You look 
white and weary." 

" I had a bad headache last night, and did not sleep," 
returned Mary. 

" You will like to come, will you not ? " asked Mrs. 
Thorpe. 
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" Oh, yes — certainly/' still in the same tone. 

" 1 must leave you now," said the visitor, rising. " I 
am going to pay a round of visits, and have a brougham 
waiting." 

" Ah ! I understand ! A prison van you dare not keep 
waiting," cried Mary, with a touch of her ordinary spirit. 

^' Exactly ! " said Mrs. Thorpe, laughing. " I suppose 
you cannot come with me ? " 

" No, I don't like paying visits, and I have various 
things to do." 

Mary walked with her cousin to the gate. 

"There is something the matter with you, Mary. 
You are not a bit like yourseK ! " 

" I have a headache, as I told you, and — I am cross." 

" Well, a pleasant day to-morrow will do you good. 
Be sure you put on your pretty new hat and your 
serge dress. We may go on the river." 

" Then I shall certainly not put on my best hat ! It 
would be spoUed ! " 

" Please do, dear ! " 

" Well, ru see." 

They exchanged good-byes, and Mrs. Thorpe went on 
her way. 

It was too cruel, Mary thought, that the possibihties 
of a pleasant day should be spoUed by the weight of 
the heavy secret lying on her heart. And Loo was 
looking so well and bright. If she only knew ! 
« ***** 

Saturday broke grey and threatening. Mary looked 
earnestly at the heavy clouds. She did not anticipate 
pleasure, but she was thankful to get out of school for 
a day, with Gerty and Etty, too, to distract her thoughts. 
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The rain kept off, and at eleven the trio started for 
Richmond Gardens. There they were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorpe, and, not altogether to Mary's sur- 
prise, by Captain Ward, who looked browner than ever 
and quite radiant. Mr. Thorpe, too, seemed in an 
unusually amiable mood. He welcomed Mary and her 
little pupils with great cordiaUty, and made many 
jokes respecting Ward's anxiety to give the young ones 
a treat. 

" I want a treat myseK," said Ward stoutly. " But 
the question is, where are we to go for it 1 This is no 
day for Kew and the river." 

After some discussion the Crystal Palace was decided 
on, as offering endless sources of amusement under 
cover. 

" Will you not come with us, Mrs. Thorpe ? " asked 
Ward politely. 

• " No — no, thank you," interrupted Thorpe. " I want 
her to come with me. Some other time she shall go. 
By-the-way, Loo, you must put that fellow Deal off. 
You cannot see him on Tuesday. Tell him the same 
time that day week. I want you to diive down to 
lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Carton. He's the head of 
Carton, Grey and Barker's great house — very distin- 
guished people ! Mrs. Carton is going to write and 
invite you." 

'' Very well," said Loo. 

" Then, Miss Lowndes, shall we start ? " asked Captain 
Ward. 

To the children it was a day of delight — ^beginning 
with the exciting drive to Victoria Station. Then there 
was an amusing play going on at the Palace, for which 
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Ward at once secured good places. After there were 
the wonders of the Alhambra to explore, the birds to 
admire, the endless objects of "bigotry and virtue '' to 
examine, including the appalling specimens of savage 
humanity who make the restaurant at the east end " a 
thing of terror and a dread for ever." Then came 
dinner and unbounded strawberries and cream. The 
joy of the children was great; it was with difficulty 
they were kept from dancing and jumping. Near 
where the birds Uve some peculiarly fine water-lilies 
caught Mary^s eye, and Ward, who in his many wander- 
ings had seen them growing in their native place, was 
describing the locality to her when their attention was 
arrested by loud bursts of laughter from the children, 
who were watching a young man whose presence seemed 
to offend a stately cockatoo with a huge yellow crest. 
Seeing they were observed, Etty and Gerty ran to Mary, 
each seizing an arm. 

" Oh ! Miss Lowndes ! that is such a funny man ! He 
is making such faces at the cockatoo, and the cockatoo 
is so vexed ! " 

Mary looked earnestly at the young man, who was 
tall, shght, well-dressed, and gentlemanlike. He had 
hght, laughing eyes, ill-developed moustaches, and a 
soft-looking mouth, that was never quite closed over 
his white, regular teeth. As she looked Ward observed 
that her color rose and her eyes grew dark with a look 
of annoyance. Then the object of her notice turned 
and faced her, each exclaiming respectively : 

" Mary Lowndes ! " 

" Tom ! " 

^^ This is an unexpected pleasure," said the latter, with 
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much composure. " How have you escaped from dur- 
ance vile, my sweet cousin? Is this gentleman youi' 
brave deliverer from the Excelsior dragon ? '' 

Mary smiled, as if in spite of her irritation, and re- 
turned pointedly, " I am greatly astonished to find yoti 
here, Tom ! '' 

''And why? Can I find more healthy and innocent 
relaxation from severe study than in these halls of 
dazzling light, where science and art are so happily 
united ? You see, I am studying natural history on a 
new line j I think your chai'ming friends here appreciate 
my experiments." 

"Captain Ward, let me introduce my cousin, Mr. 
Blount J he is Mrs. Thorpe's brother," said Mary, gravely, 
feeling amazed at her cousin's effrontery. 

"Very happy to make his acquaintance," replied 
Ward, offering his hand and giving the young man a 
searching glance with his kind, grave, brown eyes. Tom 
made a very effective bow. Indeed, though somewhat 
audacious, not to say reckless, Tom Blount's manners 
were naturally good. 

"We are going to dine," said Ward. "Pray join 
us." 

"With great pleasure," accepting with alacrity. 
" This is a lucky rencontre for me. Why, Mary, it must 
be six months since I saw you, and I cannot say you 
look as if you had pined for the society of your beloved 
cousin." 

"I cannot say I did, Tom; but we — I — have been 
anxious about you. Where have you been staying ? " 

" In a peaceful cot not a hundred miles from this 
centre of civilization. I quitted the haunts of men to 
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devote myself to the study of my glorious profession. 
Society is too seductive to my weak but genial nature ! " 

They were moving towards the dining-room at the 
east end as they talked. 

" My cousin is a medical student," explained Mary. 

" The healing art is a glorious profession," said Ward, 
and they continued to converse in a desultory manner 
till they approached their destination, when Tom asked : 

" Have these young ladies had any explanation of the 
various objects of interest with which they are sur- 
rounded ? " 

" No, not much," said Etty. 

" Oh do, do tell us a story," cried Gerty, both children 
being enchanted at the idea of getting the " funny " man 
all to themselves. 

"Very weU, with the permission of your guardian 
angel, I shall give you a short lecture on the history 
and habits of these curious feUow-creatures of ours, 
whose images have been set up here, ^ where every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile,' " and he pointed to 
the groups of savages which enrich this quarter of the 
palace. He soon had his admiring audience laughing 
and wondering at his whimsical oration. 

" Rather a rolling-stone, I suspect ? " said Ward, smil- 
ing. 

" Yes, rather," returned Mary in a low, grave voice. 

" I suspect you worry yourself about him," rejoined 
Ward in the same tone, looking at her with kindly 
interest, while he thought, " She is troubled about the 
young scamp. I wish I could help her ! " 

With some difficulty Etty and Gerty were persuaded 
to come to dinnei>— not, indeed, tiU the lecturer declared 
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that nature required support and he could say no more 
till he had assuaged the pangs of hunger. 

It was a pleasant meal to all but Mary. The pres- 
ence of Tom, the knowledge of Tom's iniquity, was ever 
present to her, but she tried to join in the innocent 
gaiety of the others, and succeeded in her seeming with 
all but the host. 

He was strongly drawn to the pretty, plucky, quick- 
tempered girl, and she felt he was, though his taste was 
far too instinctively good to permit his using compli- 
ments or expressions of admiration of any kind, nor 
did he dare to use his eyes, which were quite capable of 
doing great service. Yet Mary was conscious that he 
knew her wants and wishes before she was well aware 
of them herself — that not a movement, not a word of 
hers escaped him, and that an electric current of feeling 
was estabhshed between them. This was a very new 
experience to her j she was amused ; she was also, not 
imnaturally, flattered. Captain Ward, though simple 
and sailor-like in manner, was a gentleman in the best 
sense. Intelligent and observant, his large opportuni- 
ties had not been neglected, and when his good-humored 
reserve was broken through he could be an interesting 
companion. Nevertheless, Mary, with the saucy fas- 
tidiousness of inexperienced girlhood, decided that a 
friend of Mr. Thorpe/s, and a man who knew nothing of 
London society, could not possibly be ^^ a hero " worthy 
the notice of " a heroine " such as she felt she herself 
might be under favorable circnimstances — for Mary had 
a very vivid imagination, and it presented her with 
pictures of society and of men and women largely 
gathered from popular novels. Now Ward was by no 
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means the embodiment of a hero, as represented in 
these works of genius j fortunately she was blessed with 
some grains of common sense, and a keen perception 
of the ridiculous, that salt of salvation to the young and 
enthusiastic. There was something now in her deeper 
nature which was responsive to his, though of this she 
was not yet conscious. 

Still, a subtle feeling that a friend, a potent friend, 
was near helped her to bear the irritation and positive 
pain of Tom's presence. He appeared as light-hearted 
as usual, though now and then his eyes sought Mary's 
furtively, with a deprecating glance, none of which 
escaped Ward. 

At last the dinner was over. Etty and Gerty were 
reluctantly obliged to admit they could not eat any 
more strawberries and cream, so they tore themselves 
away and found a secluded seat, where they could listen 
to a selection of music on the great organ, which was 
soothing if lugubrious. Under cover of this noise, 
Tom contrived to express himself privately to his 
cousin. 

" That was a cruel letter of yours, Mary. I got it 
about eleven o'clock, and as soon as I could dress I 
came along here to keep myself from cutting my throat ! 
Now, -I haven't any money left, and I don't see the good 
of living on— don't, I assure you ; besides, I know I am 
a nuisance ! I have bothered you about this bill, and, 
though you wiU not believe me, I am ashamed of my- 
self — give you my word, I am. You are the best of us, 
and you will try and do impossible things, instead of 
hunting up that old screw Thorpe. Why, he would sell 
himself to Old Nick (if Nick would have anything to do 
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with such rubbish) to save his reputation. He'd shell 
out if he could stop a scandal. Anyhow, you wiQ not 
take my advice, so I wash my hands of the affair." 

" I don't think you can, Tom,'' said Mary, her color 
rising as she spoke. " I am going to make a desperate 
effort to save you j I can't believe you are as worthless 
as you appear. Here — ^here are five shillings. It's 
almost all I have j take it j don't do anything rash. If 
I could believe you would be straight and industrious 
after this ! — ^but you have been too bad. This is the 
last time I will ever try to help you." 

" What can a fellow do when he has neither money 
nor work ? I have been a fool, and worse ; but I would 
work now if I had it. If you can get me out of this 
scrape you'U see ! " 

" What I can do, I wiU ; but I'd rather face the guns 
of a regiment," returned Mary, with a break in her 
voice. 

• They were so absorbed in their hasty exchange of 
confidences that they did not heed the sudden diminuendo 
of the music, and the last two or three sentences reached 
Ward's ears before he could turn away. They explained 
to him the cloud which he only perceived darkened 
Mary's natural joyousness. He showed no sign, how- 
ever, and proposed, as the sun was declining, that they 
should enjoy the cool evening air in the gardens. Hero 
he talked a good deal with Tom, azid finally gave him 
his card, somewhat to Mary's dismay. "I trust and 
hope Tom ^ill not borrow money from him," was her 
mental ejaculation. 

Then the children claimed him, and Mary strolled 
slowly on with Ward in the dewy coolness, listening 
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to his pleasant friendly talk of distant lands and strange 
seas, till it was time to return home, when they bid the 
prodigal good-bye, as he was, he said, returning to his 
studious loneliness, first promising Etty and Grertrude 
faithfully to come and see them the first holiday he 
had. 



CHAPTER V. 

A PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 

A FEW days had passed at once quickly and slowly. 
To Mary, especially, they both dragged and flew. Had 
her mind not been so desperately occupied with the 
effort to contrive an interview with Lord Arthur Freke, 
she would have remarked the extraordinary politeness 
and hospitality of her cousin-in-law, Mr. Thoi-pe. He 
insisted on her returning with him to luncheon after 
church on Sunday, when they found that Captain Ward 
had strolled out from town through Kensington Gar- 
dens. On Tuesday he proposed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Thor|)e and Miss Lowndes should dine with him at the 
" Colinderies,'' and see the illuminated fountains after. 
This invitation Mr. Thorpe insisted they should accept. 
Indeed, Mrs. Thorpe quite enjoyed this break in the 
monotony of her existence, especially as her husband 
seemed unusually good-humored. She prpbably made 
a shrewd guess why he was in this sunny mood, but if 
so, she wisely held her tongue, or, at least, said nothing 
about it to her rather petulant cousin. Then there was 
a talk of going to see Irving and Ellen TeiTy in " Much 
Ado About Nothing." This was a matter Mr. Thorpe 
was less ready to agree to, so Captain Ward came over 
more than once to take afternoon tea, and discuss the 
question. 
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Lord Arthur Freke's chambers in St. Stephen's Man- 
sions, S.W., were luxuriously and tastefully fur- 
nished. 

The pictures were few, busts and statuettes numerous, 
and if some of the latter would have seemed unsuited 
to a lady's boudoir, their classical grace redeemed them. 
There were books, bronzes, and some rare china, and on 
the whole a shghtly feminine tone pervaded the apart- 
ments, which contrasted strongly with the owner's 
appearance. Lord Arthur was tail and broad-shoul- 
dered, and had been a famous atlilete in his college days. 
His steely blue eyes more frequently " flashed fire " than 
'^ melted tenderly.'' No moustaches concealed a well-cut 
but somewhat hard mouth. His long tawny whiskers 
were a shade or two lighter than his hau*, and his air 
and aspect were distinctly aristocratic. He was a 
healthy, weU-tempered man, and very popular, for he 
rarely offended any one, nor troubled his feUow-men by 
advocating *^ convictions." He was peculiarly alive to 
beauty in every form, and a Uttle eager in pm'suit 
of a new whim. In public life he adopted a business- 
like, common-sense tone, which he found answered 
very well, as " Philistia " pronounced him to be a safe 
man. 

He was sitting at a vmsll but handsome carved oak 
bureau, making entries in his note-book, and giving 
directions to a smooth, gentlemanlike valet, who stood 
respectfully beside him. 

" This is a much more convenient concern than the 
first they persuaded me to take. Tliere was no room in 
it for anything. It was more suited to a lady's boudoir. 
This one looks better too, Bowles." 
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" Much better, mv lord." 

" Let me know when the horses are at the door.'' . 

The valet bowed and vanished. Lord Arthur con- 
tinued to write for a few minutes, then closed his note- 
book and proceeded to open and examine the various 
drawers and receptacles in the bureau with a thought- 
ful air. " It is very odd," he murmured at last. " I 
can't find that promissory note. Where the deuce can 
I have put it!" pulling his whiskers meditatively. 
" What an infernal young scamp ! to let me in for fifty 
pounds ! and I haven't met him three times ! Forgery, 
too ! It will be an unpleasant business. Men ought 
not to invite these unknown fellows just because they 
sing a good song or tell a good story. This one really 
looked more Uke a gentleman than diveiting vagabonds 
do in general, so——" 

The reappearance of his valet interrupted his reflec- 
tions. 

"Lady waiting for an answer, my lord," he said, 
presenting a note. 

" Lady ? " repeated Freke, with a look of annoyance. 
" Young or old 1 " 

" Well, a youngish lady, my lord. Black dress, thick 
veil. Speaks nervous like." 

" She may go," said Freke, hastily. " I will send an 
answer. Or — stop, I may as weU see what she says." 
Opening the note, he read : 

" Though I have not the honor of knowing you, I 
venture to ask for a few minutes of your valuable time. 
I am a connection of Mr. Thorpe's^ and hope you will 
receive me for his sake." 
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"What has old Thorpe been up to?'' was Freke's 
mental question. " Show the lady m," he said aloud. 

In another minute a tall, slight, girlish figure was 
ushered in. As she lifted her veil, and her eyes met 
Lord Arthur's, Mary Lowndes, who was, of course, the 
mysterious lady, started back as if inclined to run away, 
and exclaimed in a low voice, and with some hesitation : 

" YoUj Lord Arthur Freke ? I am so surprised, so 
sorry ! " 

"Sorry," said Freke, who had risen and bowed. 
" Sorry because some blessed chance has befriended me 
— ^beyond my wildest hopes ? " 

" Because," returned Mary, strong in her purpose and 
recovering herself, "because I spoke to you heedlefesly 
the other day — and — now — now that I come to you with 
an anxious heart you will not treat me with — ^with the 
gravity which " 

" Seriousness becomes her ! What the deuce is she 
at ? " he thought, while he said with an air of profound 
deference : " Whatever you do me the honor of com- 
mimicating will have my most serious and respectful 
attention." 

" Thank you ! oh, thank you ! " cried Mary, much re- 
lieved, a bright, frank snule lighting up her face. " You 
put me at my ease." 

Lord Arthur, suppressing all signs of admiration, 
gravely handed her a chaii-, and, taking one himself^ 
waited for her to speak. 

"I hardly know how to begin," she said. "Mrs. 
Thorpe — ^you know Mrs. Thorpe f " 

Fi?eke bowed. 

" Well, Mrs. Thorpe is my first cousin — and more — 
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a very dear friend/' An embarrassed pause. " Mrs. 
Thorpe'H nanu*. was Blount — you observe, Blount f 

*' 1 am <ill atU'ution, but I do not see.'' 

^' Have you not met a young man of that name?" 
int4»rrupted Mary, l)lusliing \'i\ddly, and then growing 
pale, while slie east down her eyes, overcome with shame 
foi* t/h(^ eulprit who was as her brother. 

'' Blount — ah ! " ejaculated Loi-d Arthur, with dawn- 
ing eompn^lu^nsion. 

'^ Perhaps you st^e now why I have come to speak to 
you, to entreat you?" 

^* Well, 1 suj)pose I do. But why do you trouble 
yourself about the matter? though it is lucky for me." 

*' It is a eru(^l business," cried Maiy. ^'The wretched 
boy who — imitaled — that is — forged your name to that 
terribh^ bill, is my cousin Louisa's only brother! " 

*' No — really ! What an luipleasant relative ! But I 
pn^sume Thorj)e> will pay up? I will du'cct my lawyer 
to stay proetH^dings and communicate with him." 

'' rroc(H'(lings ! " ri^peated Mary, half rising, in an 
agony of eag(^rness. ^^Oh, Lord Arthur, Mr. Thorpe 
must know nothing whatever about it. Promise me 
this, on your honor.'' 

"Ht^jilly," began Preke, smiUng, *^ I should be sorry 
to disoblige you, Imt " 

^'I do not ask you to lose this money," interrupted 
. Mary eagerly. " I only ask for time, and it shall be 
repaid." 

"I must say that seems extremely problematic. 
What security have I ? — ^you will excuse this business- 
like question. What secmity can yom* cousin offer ? " 

" I will be his security," cried Mary. ^^ I have — ^I will 
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have some money — more than enough to pay that — ^but 
I shall not be able to use it for nearly two years! 
Would not some one lend it to me ? '' 

" And you would let your worthless cousin get off 
scot-free ? " said Lord Ailihur, gazing at her with ad- 
miration. 

" Oh I I think he would help me ! At any rate, it 
would be better than to let his sister suffer. She has 
borne so much. And now, when she is just learning to 
manage Mr. Thorpe, it would be sad to have her thrown 
back. She does so want to win her husband^s love." 

"A very remarkable woman!" ejaculated Lord 
Arthur. 

" Well, yes," returned Mary. ^^ I tell her she is very 
f oohsh ; for the more you want a man to do anything, 
the more he won^t do it ! " 

" I see you are a keen observer. Miss ? " he paused 

for the name. 

" Miss Lowndes," suggested Mary. 

"Ah! I have your name at last. Now all that 
remains to know is your address," he exclaimed triumph- 
antly. 

" Of course I shall give you my address. You will 
have to write to me about this horrid business ! " 

" Of course I shall ! " Freke smiled at the prospect. 

" This may be play to you," cried Mary hotly, " but 
it is deadly earnest to me." 

" I see it is ! And I am infinitely distressed to see 
it ! Believe me, your best course would be to leave the 
young cub to his fate. It would be a lesson to him." 

" Ah ! that is impossible. It would be so cniel to 
Loo 1 And besides, I am sorry for Tom. He is more 
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weak than bad j and boys seem to me always tiresome 
and foolish." 

" Quite true ! Men of mature years are far nicer.'' 
" Perhaps so. I only know two — one is tyrannical 
and silly — ^the other is, I imagine, very good; but I 
don't know." 

"You are a miracle of prudent judgment," said 
Freke, more and more fascinated and amused. 

" Pray be serious, Lord Arthur ! Promise me time 
to get the money, swear to me you will not proceed, or 
whatever it is, for — Oh ! for six months." 
"I presume you are a minor f" 
" Yes, I was nineteen three months ago." 
" Then I am afraid you would not find any one to 
trust you with a loan, unless, indeed, your guardian 
joined." 

" My guardian ! Why, if she knew " 

"Chaos would be come again, eh?" asked Lord 
Arthur. " Now hear my solution of the riddle. Sup- 
pose I lend you the money ? Then you can pay your 
cousin's promissory note, and give me one yourself. 
Then the matter will be a secret between you and me. 
You can pay at your own convenience, and as to inter- 
est, I shall exact the uttermost farthing ! " 

He laughed, and looked at her with half -shut, admir- 
ing eyes. 

" You are very good and kind," cried Mary, her own 
eyes growing moist and lustrous with gratitude. " I 
mil pay you, and as much interest as I can."* 

" It is a bargain," said Lord Arthur, stretching out 
his hand. Mary unhesitatingly placed hers in it, 
saying: 



(• 
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"You will give me that horrid note or paper then?^' 

" You are a shrewd woman, as well as a fascinating 
sylph," exclaimed Lord Arthur, still holding her hand 
closely. "I would give it to you this moment, but it is 
not here. I " 

" You have not gone and given it to your lawyer ? " 
cried Mary, too frightened to heed his firm clasp. 

" No, no — ^upon my soul ! I cannot give it to you 
this moment j it is in another place ; but you shall have 
it, I promise you on my honor ! Don^t trouble yourseK 
any more about this young scamp ; he is safe from all 
danger, you shall send him his note to-morrow. This 
is a delicious day. You are free (I suppose). Let us 
drive down to Richmond, have a little early dinner, and 
a stroll in the park after. Richmond looks lovely just 
now. There, I would not hold your hand a second 
longer than you permit. You can trust yourself with 
me." 

'"Of course I can," said Mary, too preoccupied to 
heed his looks. " It would be very pleasant, but it is 
quite out of the question. I have so little pleasure, and 
when I do get a chance something always comes to 
spoil it," and her lip quivered ominously. 

" I hope to heaven she isn't going to cry, or I shall 
never be able to resist kissing away the tears," thought 
Lord Arthur. 

" I had a delightful day at the Crystal Palace last 
week — or what would have been delightful only for 
Tom's letter telling me the trouble he was in." 

" Oh, put this cousin of yours out of your head. Life 
is so short. Let us catch what enjoyment we may. I 
am sure you are too enlightened, too broad-minded, to 
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see anything wrong in a lady and gentleman dining 
together and enjoying a little intellectual conversation.'' 

'' Or a discussion on political economy," said Mary 
quietly. " No, Lord Arthur, I do not see anything the 
least wi'ong in such a proceeding. Americans dare 
such desperate deeds and survive them ! But it does 
not do to offend the prejudices of your nearest friends, 
or pay too dear for a few pleasant hours.'' 

"J shoidd not consider any payment too dear," cried 
Lord Artliur. 

" I daresay " Mary was beginning, when enter the 

valtit, bearing two cards on a salver. 

Lord Arthur took a glance at them, while the valet 
fell back to a position by the door. 

" Thorj)e and a Captain Ward, by all that's infernal ! " 
said Lord Arthur, in a low tone, to Mary, who started 
and grew pale. 

Freke asked : ^' Where are these gentlemen ? " 

"In the dining-room, my lord. They wish to see 
you on business." 

" Show tliem in in five minutes, by that door behind 
you," said Freke, in a sharp, commanding voice, and as 
the man left the room he very cautiously opened the 
door at the further end, listened at it, and then said : 

" You will be perfectly safe in here. Turn the key if 
you will, but do not leave imtil I come for you. I have 
some necessary directions to give you about this affair 
which would be better spoken than written. You will 
wait, will you not ? " 

" Yes, yes. How very awkward and impleasant ! " 

" It will not matter," returned Lord Arthur, again list- 
ening at the door, then throwing it open he walked in 
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quickly and closed another which led into the little ves- 
tibule or entrance-hall. 

Mary followed him, and as soon as he returned to his 
study obeyed his injunction, turning the key gently. 
As she did so she heard Thorpe's loud, harsh voice, 
exclaiming : 

" Well, Lord Arthur, how goes it ? I have brought a 
friend who is anxious for a word with you on a matter 
he will explain.^' 

Then, feeling safe, and delightfully reheved by Lord 
Arthur's wonderful kindness and generosity (for she did 
not doubt that his suggesting her becoming his debtor 
instead of Tom was a delicate ruse to give her time and 
spare her feelings), she sat down and took up a paper, 
from which her thoughts soon wandered to a review of 
her own situation and Tom's. 

Lord Arthur Freke was uncommonly nice and good. 
Of course he had plenty of money. " Still I shall pay 
him faithfully,'' was her last distinct thought, as she 
lapsed into a reverie — a reverie considerably pervaded 
by a vision of Captain Ward's kind, brown face and 
grave eyes, and interrupted from time to time by a 
noisy laugh from the next room, a laugh she recognized. 

Meanwhile Lord Arthur received Mr. Thorpe and his 
friends with frank cordiality. Captain Ward's errand 
was to induce the popular M.P. to draw the attention 
of the House to the* hard case of a poor widow, whose 
husband, a seaman, had just been promised promotion 
on board a man-of-war when he lost his life in en- 
deavoring to save some of the crew of a burning ship. 
His promotion not having been absolutely bestowed, 
his widow was only entitled to an inferior pension. 
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While showing all proper sympathy, Lord Arthur 
pointed out the difficulties which encompassed the 
attempt, but promised to do his best, and then, looking 
at his watch, regretted that an important appointment 
obhged him to cut short the interview, expressed his 
pleasure at seeing Mr. Thoi-pe, at making Captain 
Ward's acquaintance, etc., and with profuse civility 
bowed them out. 

In the haU Mr. Thoi-pe paused to say a few last words, 
to which Lord Arthui* rephed with fast-diminishing 
patience. 

^^ We must not keep you though," he exclaimed at 

last } ^^ your time is, I know, valuable — and where is 

my hat ? Oh, yes — I left it in here," and before the 
horrified Freke could intervene, he had hastily opened 
the dining-room door, and beheld — seated quite at her 
ease in a comfortable chair — Mary Lowndes ! 

" Mary," he cried, as soon as he had recovered his 
power of speech, "what the devil are you doing 
here ? " 

Mary rose with a tenible paralyzed sensation. What 
could she say? The sight of Ward's astonished face 
behind Thorpe completed her confusion. She made a 
supreme effort to regain seK-possession, and with the 
composure of despair said : 

" Urgent private affairs, Mr. Thorpe." Then address- 
ing Freke, " I have to thank you, my lord, for your 
kindness to a stranger, and shall intrude no longer." . 

She tried to pass Thorpe, but in vain. 

" Come, come," he said sternly, " I have a right to 
demand an explanation of your presence here ! You 
are a minor — a silly, inexperienced girl, and, as your 
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next friend, I have a right to know, and I mil know, 
by George ! Come, tell me this moment — what brought 
you here ? " 

" Really, Mr. Thorpe, you not only forget the polite- 
ness due to a young lady, but also that as a public man 
I am in the habit of receiving men, women, and I may say 
children of all ages, with every conceivable project to 
offer for my consideration. The day before yesterday 
it was a deputation from the United Christian Women's 
Society for the Suppression of Swearing. Yesterday the 
costermongers' delegates wanted me to suggest a grant 
of the public money for the purchase of a superior class 
of donkeys to be used in their service. To-day the 
Women's Peace Preservation Society, and another of a 
highly benevolent description, were to send their secre- 
taries to interview me. I forget which you represent, 
madam," to Mary. 

" I represent myseK," sh^ returned composedly, gather- 
ing courage as she reflected that all she had to do was 
to save Tom and shield Louisa — ^was to hold her tongue 
resolutely. * " I do not intend to explain anything, and 
I do not think Lord Arthur wOl either." 

" Certainly not, without your permission," he returned 
emphatically, " and, believe me, I shall have much pleas- 
ure in carrying out your benevolent design ! " 

" My lord, I am aware that in certain cases all sti-ata- 
gems are considered fair, therefore you'll excuse me if 
I say I do not believe one word of this — this farago ! " 
cried Thorpe, in a towering fury. " That you and this 
young lady understand each other is pretty plain, and 
when I asked her only yesterday, when I was speaking 
of your dining with us to-morrow, the young minx said 
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she had never met you or seen you, or some such infer- 
nal lie." 

" For shame, Thorpe ! " said Captain Ward indig- 
nantly. 

" I spoke truth," cried Mary, " at that moment." She 
stopped abruptly. " You have no business to interfere 
with me," resumed Mary. " Let me pass." 

" No — I will not let you out of my sight. I will take 
you home to your cousin, and consult youi* excellent 
aunt what is to be done with you. I don't believe a 
word you say — not a word." 

" I am certain you will find the whole affair perfectly 
exphcable, and the secret an innocent one — on Miss 
Lowndes' side, at least," said Ward. 

" Nonsense ! I think you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself," cried Thorpe, addressing Mary. 

" I do not care what you think ! I know I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of ; but I shall not break my 
heart if no one believes me," replied Mary gallantly, 
presenting an unbroken front, though her quivering 
Ups and faltering voice showed how hard it was to 
restrain her tears. 

"J believe you — implicitly," said Ward, coming to 
her side. ''Thorpe, you are over-excit«d. Let me 
escort Miss Lowndes to Richmond Gardens, while you 
go — go to the aunt." 

" Pm damned if I do ! " exclaimed Thorpe, who was 
in a towering rage. " To be flouted and defied by a 
penniless chit — a nobody — before two men like Freke 
and Ward. Devil knows what plots she may put you 
up to. I shall see her home myseJf, and. Lord Arthm*, 
the dinner-party to-morrow is postponed j Mrs. Thorpe 
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will be indisposed — not equal to receive when there's 
mischief brewing. Come along, Miss Simplicity. Here, 
m call a cab myself .'' 

" If you are afraid to go with him," said Lord Arthur, 
as he rang to order a cab, '^ pray say so." 

" Afraid ! " repeated Mary, " no, certainly not ! I am 
not his wife, thank heaven, so he dare not go too far." 
And holding her head veiy high, she preceded the in- 
furiated Thorpe to the door. 

Lord Arthur and Ward stood silently looking at 
each other till the sound of the cab diiving off ceased ; 
then the former exclaimed : 

" What an irascible, illogical, ill-tempered cad ! My 
fingers itched to thrash him within an inch of his life." 

" He is a brute ! " said Ward emphatically, " to speak 
to a girl like that — as if she could be guilty of anything 
beyond imprudence ! " 

" By heaven, she is game," cried Lord Arthur, with 
enthusiasm, "a sort of woman who'd stick to you 
through thick and thin ! And handsome into the bar- 
gain. What a pair of eyes ! I wish I could tell you 
what brought her here, and you'd see what a brick she 
is ; but I daren't without her leave ! I must not 
attempt to see her — it would make matters worse ; but 
you. Captain Ward — can't yoti see they don't bidly her 
too much ? " 

" I intend to do so," returned Ward drily. 

" And that old blockhead has deranged all my plans," 
continued Lord Arthur. '•' I expected to meet a certain 
millionaire at his stupid house to-moiTOw whom I want 
to know ! Now it will take me a week to run him 
down. You are going, Captain Ward f Well, I shall 
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not forget your case, or my own either. By Jove, it is 
a most extraordinary contretemps ! If you see the young 

lady, pray assure her she may rely on you '' 

*^ I hope so," said Ward significantly. " Grood morn- 
ing." 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHAOS. 

When Ward found himself in the street he paused 
as if to collect himself, and walked straight to the rooms 
in Pimlico where he had established himself tempo-r 
rarily. Here he drew a chair to the table where he 
habitually wrote, and sat down to think over what had 
occurred. Jim Ward, as he was called by his inti- 
mates, was a steady thinker, and could follow an idea 
through all the twists and turns, the eddies and back- 
waters of memory, anticipation, invention, till he 
reached a conclusion, on which he acted, generally with 
success. 

He now proceeded to pass the events of the day 
through the alembic of his brain, and strove to catch 
and realize a mental suggestion which had flashed across 
his mind five days before as he had sat listening to the 
organ at the Crystal Palace. First his firm faith in 
Mary Lowndes' honesty and purity of intention was 
untouched, and though too firm a man to be easily 
stirred or irritated, he muttered half-aloud some strong 
language respecting Thorpe's brutal roughness to the 
fair culprit. Then he took a brief glance at the picture 
his fancy presented of the slow torture to which the 
plucky girl was then probably being subjected. 
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" And that timid cousin of hers is suffenng horribly 
too, no doubt. Thorpe deserves the cat if ever a man. 
did. Why is he ready to suspect evil ? I would trust 
Mary Lowndes anywhere with anyone, or anything. 
Am I a fool ? — ^probably ! I have plunged head and 
ears in love with her — that's done and can't be mended. 
Is she likely to care for a weather-beaten sailor, al- 
most (no, not quite) double her age. She can't know 
that the sight of her, the touch of her hand, renews my 
youth and makes the world seem a delicious play- 
ground ! I'm rather too plain and rugged a chap for 
so bright, and fiery, and delicate a darling as she is 5 
yet I am not unworthy of her ! Few could love her so 
well, few would look on her as I should — as a jewel to 
be treasured, a comrade to be trusted. Am I too bold ? 
Well, I must wait. Anyhow, she wants help, and she 
shall have it. She'd die before she would speak, there- 
• fore she is shielding some one ! Who is it ? Freke is 
a gentleman, but I have heard curious stories of him. 
Good God ! could it be Thorpe's wife ? He is tyran- 
nical and petty enough to drive her into the arms of any 
fellow who is sympathetic and designing. She looks 
the picture of innocence — of timidity — but she is weak. 
No, that cannot be. Besides, I fancy Freke is smitten 
with Miss Lowndes. Ah ! he is a man that might please 
any woman ; but he wants money. Mrs. Thorpe would 
never have the pluck to encourage a lover. No, thafs 
not it. What was it I overheard her say to that scamp 
of a cousin the other day : ^ I will help you this time ! ' 
She was giving him five shillings too. By heaven, he 
is more likely to be the cause of mischief ! Yet how, in 
the name of aU that is improbable, could a mere medi- 
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cal student like young Blount have any claim on Freke ? 
I must get at the fellow — I must get his address with- 
out either Thorpe or his wife knowing. K that young 
vagabond has got his cousin into the scrape, 1^11 take 
care he gets her out of it ! What is she doing now ? 
Crying her eyes out ? No ! more likely giving herself 
an infernal headache by resisting her tears. Mrs. 
Thorpe is in hysterics, I fancy. What a life Thorpe 
leads them ! At any rate Miss Lowndes will not put 
up with his nonsense. Shall I go to the school — I mean 
the college ? Ay ! and ask for my little friends, Etty 
and Gerty ; they will know where Mary is. Anyhow, 
I'U get her out of this scrape, and she may grow accus- 
tomed to me, and even like me, if she does not care for 
some one else — this cousin ? No ! her eyes were con- 
temptuous when she looked at him. Well, if she does 
love some other fellow, God send her a true-hearted 
gentleman, and may she be happy with him. Six 
o^clock — ^too late to trespass on the Excelsior ladies. 
Well, to-morrow at noon I^U be on the war-path." 

Then he settled himseK to the examination of his 
bank-book and affairs generally, often pausing and 
leaning back in his chair to recall Mary^s face, her eyes, 
her lips, her smile, the kind or saucy words she had 
spoken, the tender tones of her voice when it first fell 
upon his ear as she soothed the weeping Etty. 

When men of Ward^s age and nature succumb to 
youthful disorders they are usually attacked with viru- 
lence. 

###### 

"Richmond Gardens" was not an "earthly para- 
dise " that afternoon. 
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Mrs. Thorpe having fulfilled her various household 
duties, which her husband^s fidgety attention to trifles 
and minuti® rendered tiresome to the last degree, and 
having, moreover, executed sundry crotchety commis- 
sions, thought she might indulge in repose and a novel. 

She therefore stretched herself on the sofa, and was 
soon deep in the delights of " Sarascenesca." 

The peaceful interval did not last long. A furious 
peal of the front door bell startled her, and in a few 
minutes the door was burst open by Mr. Thorpe, who 
came in headlong fashion, wiping his brow with a red 
silk handkerchief, the color of which paled before the 
tint of his face. Mary followed. 

" Here is a nice business ! " he exclaimed hoarsely, 
while Mary, with an air of stony composure, but look- 
ing very white, sat down on the nearest chair. 

Mrs. Thorpe sprang up with an expression of fear 
and amazement, and crossing to her cousin, asked: 
" What is the matter, dear ? " stooping to kiss her as she 
spoke. 

" Stop that ! " cried Thorpe. " Just listen to what I 
have to tell you, and say if she ought still to be re- 
ceived on the same footing as before ? " 

"Why, Mary! what have you doneT' said Mrs. 
Thorpe with a smile, for she could not believe her hus- 
band was in earnest. 

" You may well ask ! " resumed Thorpe, tearing oflf 
his gloves and dashing them on the library table. 
" What do you think of this f I took Ward with me to 
call on Lord Arthur Freke, as he wanted to tell some 
story about a widow whose case he had taken up. 
Well, Freke was at home and monstrous civil, but I 
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could see he wanted to get rid of us. I understood 
that, for he has lots of engagements ; so he promised 
everything, and he was seeing us out when I missed 
my hat and remembered I had left it in the dining- 
room, where we were first shown. When I opened the 
door who did I see sitting quite at her ease in a com- 
fortable chair, reading the newspaper, as if thoroughly 
at home, but this young lady ? " 

"How in the world did you come there, Mary?^' 
cried Mrs. Thorpe, laughing. She could not look on 
the position as serious. 

"It is no laughing matter, Louisa — it is an infernal 
affair, and wiU lead to no end of scandal. By George ! 
I have made a mess of it, marrying into such a family ! 
Are you aware that your cousin had any acquaintance 
with Lord Arthur Freke ? " 

"No, certainly notj she had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with him,'' retorted Mrs. Thorpe with con- 
viction. 

"That's all you know about it," returned her hus- 
band. "Are you, a married woman, such a simpleton 
as not to see that a girl would not go to the house — 
the apartments — of a man like Freke unless she had an 
acquaintance with him ? It was not the fii-st visit she 
had paid him, and what does that mean, I ask you — 
what does that mean ! " 

" I am sure I don't know, Felix ! It may seem im- 
prudent, but there was some good reason, you may be 
quite sure, or Mary would not have been there ! " re- 
turned Mrs. Thorpe, holding her cousin's hand between 
both her own. 

" I vow to Heaven you are a bom idiot ! Don't you 
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sec tlie split this iiuist make between Preke and me, 
just as I expect liim to do me an important service? 
Yon don't know the construction, the horrible construc- 
tion, people will put on at such an incident. There you 
an*, really backing up that young minx against me and 
her own uiterest ! She won't explain ; she won't utter 
a syllable. If she had any decent explanation to offer 
she would speak fast enough ! Ring tlie bell, will you ? 
I want some bnindy-and-soda ; I am famished with 
thirst J I don't know whether I am on my head or my 
heels, damned if I do ! and you are no more use than 
the — the — poker. I believe you know more about the 
matter tlian you pretend! Fm going round to your 
aunt's ; I must consult her. We must not lose sight of 
this girl, not for a moment. She must not go back to 
Miss Monitor's J we must keep an eye upon herj and 
mind, Louisa, you write and put off those people. I 
won't have them here, lifting their eyebrows and smell- 
ing rats in all directions." 

" It would be better to have them, Felix, believe me.'' 

. "• No, I don't believe you — you know nothing. I shall 

go and talk to your Aunt Barbara and be guided by 

her. Don't let that gii'l out of your sight till she con- 

f(^sses. She is reckless — regardless of propriety.'' 

Here the desired beverage was brought. Mr. Thorpe 
took a deep draft, and with a parting injimction not to 
U t Mary out of her sight he hurried away. 

There was a short pause, during which Mary was 
pale and silent, sternly collected ; and Louisa, with 
heightened color, sat watching the door, lest Mr. Thorpe 
should return. 

*^ Mary, dearest Mary ! " she exclaimed at length, feel- 
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ing herseK safe, ^^what has happened? What is the 
matter?'^ She knelt beside her cousin and put her 
hands imploringly round her. 

" There is no use in asking me, Loo ; I am not going 
to teU you ! I might as well let everything out to Mr. 
Thorpe at once,'' said Mary, almost harshly. 

^^You do me injustice," returned Mrs. Thorpe, the 
tears gathering in her eyes. " I am a coward, and I am 
ashamed of myseK, but should never betray you ! You 
cannot know what it is to live in a constant fear of 
doing the wrong thing, of never feeling sure of oneself 
— ^it is killing ! " 

" I am sure it is ! It would make me want to kill 
somebody. I am awfully sorry for you, dear Loo, but 
no one can help you but yourseK. Turn on your hus- 
band some day ; tell him that he makes life unendurable, 
that you wiU give up aU attempt at pleasing him, that 
you wiU not resign the rights of a human being j every 
day you submit tightens your chains, and you wrong 
him by it too. I l^ave no patience "with either of you, 
and I will teU you nothing ! " • 

"You are unkind," murmured Mrs. Thorpe, with 
quivering Ups. 

'^ Yes, I am ! and I hate myseK." 

Mary suddenly put her arm round her cousin's neck, 
drew her head down on her shoulder and burst into 
tears. 

"It sets me mad," she sobbed, "to see how you give 
in to that tyrannical idiot, your husband He is an 
idiot, or he woidd know how to behave to you. But, 
dearest, if he is an idiot, you are a fool ! " and Mary 
kissed her passionately. 
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*' I know I am ; but toll me all the same.'^ 

'' Not now, dear ; one day I will ! Don't fancy I am 
sorry or ashamed becmuse I cannot help cr^dng/' con- 
tinned Mary, brokenly, while her tears came fast ; '* but 
I liave been so — so — overdone, and it — ^it's a relief to 
let myself go ! It has been su(*h a terrible day/' 

''I am sure it has," murmured Mrs. Thorpe sooth- 
ingly, still resting her head against her cousin. 

'' I was so astonished when I went in and saw Lord 
Arthur, to recognize the man," began Mary thought- 
h^ssly. Slu^ was so much in the habit of speaking out 
her thoughts to her cousin that she was half through 
lier sentence before she recollected herseK. 

" The man ? " asked Mrs. Thorpe, looking at her with 
alarmed eyes. "Wliat man? You do not mean to 
say he is the man who followed you in Kensington 
(f ardens f " 

"Well, yes; but that had nothing to do with it. 
I " 

" I am sure, Mary, you meant no harm, but — ^but I — I 
am afraid you have been very imprudent," said Mrs. 
Thorpe. "Did he ask you " 

" No ! " int(^n-upted Mary, hastily. " He never did ; 
it was quite unexpected and unpremeditated. A very 
curious story, but I will tell you everything — one day ! 
I wonder what Mr. Thoi'pe and Aunt Barbara will de- 
cide. I wonder what I shall do ! I hope Mr. Thorpe 
will say nothing to Miss Monitor ! Oh, how will it all 
turn out '? Then " Mary's tears interrupted her. 

Mrs. Thorpe was dreadfidly agitated. That Mary 
should keep a secret from her was something terrible 
— impossible. How was she to advise or console when 
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she knew nothing ? There was nothing for it but to 
cry for company. 

Suddenly Mary ceased, dried her eyes, and put her 
handkerchief in her pocket with an air of decision. 

" I am a great fool to stay here ! " she exclaimed. 
" Mr. Thorpe has no right to dictate to me. I shall go 
back to Miss Monitor. Your husband will not make 
a noise about me to her for his own sake. He is too 
much afraid of scandal. I shall go away at once to 
Excelsior House, and go to bed with a bad headache. 
Heaven knows I have one " 

" But, Mary, Mr. Thorpe is in such a fury^ you can- 
not tell what he will do ; and if I let you go he wiU be 
so awfully angry with me." 

"He will be angry with you whatever happens. 
Why should I wait here to know what he is pleased to 
decide concerning me f He is not my guardian. Here, 
I will write him a little note." And Mary seated her- 
self at the writing-table — ^for this scene took place in 
the pretty library opening on the garden at the back. 
After scribbhng for a minute Mary tore up the paper 
and threw it in the waste-paper basket. 

" No ! " she exclaimed. " Why should I write to him ? 
He has insulted me brutally. I shall go to the only 
home I have ever known — tell your husband, Loo, that 
I said so — and there I shall stay until I can explain. 
He does not pay for me, and if he makes a row and 
persuades Miss Monitor to turn me out, it will be worse 
for him and for Aunt Barbara ; for they will have to 
put me somewhere else and explain everything to ever}'- 
body. Good-bye, Loo, dear ! Do pluck up your cour- 
age and make a stand against your tyrant ! " 
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" I daresay I ou^ht ; Imt, Mary dear, though I never 
could or would doubt, you, to auyone else it must seem 
strange finding you Ute (i-tete with Lord Arthur 
Freke/^ 

^' If Mr. Thoii)e had h(4iaved differently, if he were 
a reasonable being, I might have told him ; but I must 
not stay any longer. Good-bye, Loo dear. I wish — 
I wish you never had married him." Hastily replacing 
lu^r hat, Mary liunied away, leaving her cousin quiver- 
ing with nervous anticipation. 

* # * * • • 

As the s(*ene which followed Mr. Thorpe's return, ac- 
companied by Aunt Barbara, prepared to strike terror 
into the culprit's soul, can be imagined by the intelli- 
g(»nt reader, and would be painful to describe, it shall 
1)(^ left ini written. 

Mar^^'s masterly retreat rather check-mated her 
nccusers. It would not do to tell such a story to the 
austc^rei Miss Monitor, therefore they could take no pre- 
cautions as to interfering with her correspondence 
or excluding visitors. After much consultation and 
some bad language from Mr. Thorpe, it was decided 
that Aunt Barbara should imdertake the deHcate mis- 
sion of informing Miss M. she particularly wished 
that lady to be circumspect in granting permission to 
Miss Lowndes to go out alone, and to consult Miss 
Blount, the young lady's guardian, before she agreed 
to any out-goings ; also to inspect the addresses of all 
the letters she posted, and send any not to her immedi- 
ate family to Miss Blount for transmission. 

Miss Monitor demurred to this. ^^You had better 
advise Mary Lowndes," she said. ^' She is a good, rea- 
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Sonable girl. As to preventing a correspondence, it is 
a hopeless task ; any girl of average intelligence could 
evade the most rigorous blockade* If I find she sends 
letters to any one with a suspicious address, to gentle- 
men, for instance, I will speak to her openly, but I will 
not pass them on to you unknown to her. I have 
always trusted my girls, and rarely regretted it. Girls 
have a far higher sense of honor than boys — ^far higher." 

" That is a new doctrine to me,^ said Aunt Barbara, 
scornfully. 

" It might not have been the case in your day, but it 
is now, believe me," replied Miss Monitor, firmly. " At 
all events, you may trust your niece to me. I suppose 
you have some good reason for youi* suspicions, but 
for my own part, I think Mary Lowndes a high-minded 
girl, with too much self-respect to be betrayed into a 
silly flirtation." 

Aunt Barbara shook her head and departed. 

It was a dreadful afternoon and evening to Mary. 
The effort to seem herself, the nervous dread of Miss 
Monitor's disapproval, for she liked and respected the 
learned Lady Principal, and she hated to conceal such 
a story from her, made the hours pass in a sort of 
slow torture. But exhaustion brought sleep, and sleep 
strength. 

Next morning Mary resolved to confide her troubles 
to the stem, but just, head-mistress, at the first oppor- 
tunity which offered. This was not tUl after the one- 
o'clock dinner. For one hour after that repast Miss 
Monitor permitted herseK to rest in her private sitting- 
room, and only some desperate need excused the bold 
act of disturbing her. 
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" May I speak to you ? " said Man-, when she presented 
herself. 

" Yes, certainly." And Miss Monitor laid down the 
hook she was reading (something light on the " Differ- 
ential Calcidus ''). 

'^I am in great disgrace with my aunt and Mr. 
Thorpe, and I want to tell you all about it." 

^^ Sit down," said Miss Monitor, with an encouraging 
smile. 

So Mary detailed the whole episode, only keep- 
ing back the reason of her visit to Lord Arthur 
Freke. 

'^ Hem ! ha ! It was a very foolish, imprudent act, and 
Mr. Thorpe had every right to demand an explanation. 
I am vexed with you, Mary, for I have no doubt that 
the whole thing is a storm in a teacup. Meantime you 
are wronging yourself. Come, tell me the secret, and I 
will make it right with your aunt and Mr. Thorpe. It 
is impiTident to cross them." 

" If I told any one, I would tell you. But I cannot, 
I wiU not." 

" Well, you are wrong. Now I will teU you of the 
visit I had from your aunt this morning." 

At the end of the narrative, Miss Monitor said : 

" Now, Mary, will you give me youi* word that you 
wiU send no letters to any one for the next — oh, the 
next fortnight (everything wiU come out by that time, 
I fancy) — and I wUl not meddle with you." 

" No, Miss Monitor," said Mary, firmly. " There are 
one or two letters I must write, and they shaU not go 
through Aunt Barbara^s hands." 

" Very weU. I will look out for them and stop them if 
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I can, nor will I grant you permission to go out alone. 
Now we understand each other." 

"Very well," said Mary, indifferently. "I do not 
care much about that." So saying she went away to 
preside over the practising of the elder pupils, who had 
music lessons from an expensive professor. 

This task over, she escaped to her own room, to fret 
and fume over a few lines from Mrs. Thorpe, which ex- 
plained that Mr. Thorpe had forbidden her to visit or 
hold any communication with her cousin till she had 
confessed, that she (Louisa) was miserable about her, 
and implored her to make a clean breast of it. 

" Poor Loo ! What an unhappy coward she is. 
What a splendid opportunity for her to put her foot 
down. Will she ever do it ? If she does not, her life 
will not be worth living." 

While Mary sat and meditated how she should con- 
vey a letter to Tom, which she was most anxious to do, 
lest, in his despair, he might do anything rash, the front 
door beU summoned one of the neat maids, who ad- 
mitted Captain Ward. That gentleman carried sundry 
brown-paper parcels and a large posy of fragrant 
flowers, aU of which he had to deposit on the hall-table 
before he could get at his card-case and send in his card 
with a request to be allowed an interview with the 
Misses Osborne. 

This was at once granted, and he was shown into the 
reception-room, where Etty soon joined him. 

" Quite well, thank you," was her reply to his greet- 
ing ; " but Gerty can't come ; she is having a lesson on 
Ricardo Theory of Rent, and can't come out of 
class." 
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^^ Poor child ! ^^ ejaculated Ward, with profound pity. 
'^Well, you must give her my present. You see I 
don't know luuch about young ladies' tastes, and I was 
puzzled what to bring you. I thought you may n(.t 
liave quite discarded dolls, so — " (unrolling a magnifi- 
cent specimen of waxen art) " you might like this ; and 
here is a necklace for her." 

'' Oh, what a beauty !" cried Etty. " I haven't played 
with dolls for ages, but I should like to dress this one ! 
You see, I should be awfully laughed at for playing with 
a doll ; but there's Uttle Dora Pickering, who is only 
just out of the Kindergarten school, she would be wild 
with deUght to have such a doll. I could dress it for 
h(T, and play with it too — a Httle. Dora's papa was an 
artist. He's dead, and she never gets any presents." 

^' All right, Etty, that's a good girl, and here are a 
couple of books with lots of pictures j and a writing- 
case for your sister ; and, stay — ^" taking a highly-orna- 
mented box from each pocket, " here are some choco- 
lates. I fancy they will please you." 

^' What a heap of lovely things ! How kind and good 
of you. I will have a lot to tell papa in my letter this 
time — we write once a fortnight. And who are the 
flowers for ? " 

'^The flowers, eh? Oh, the flowers are for Miss 
Lowndes. You know I could not offer a grand, grown- 
up young lady anj-thing more." 

'^ I don't think she would mind a writing-case ; her 
own is very old and shabby," said Etty, reflectively. 

" Is Miss Lowndes at home ? " asked Ward, disregard- 
ing this suggestion. 

" Yes, she is in her room." Then, in a lower and a 
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mysterious tone, ^' there is something the matter, I am 
sure. She looks as if she had lain awake all night, cry- 
ing. Perhaps she will tell you what is the matter." 

"' Perhaps she will. Suppose you go and ask her if 
she can come and see me. You might take these things 
away with you, and — and I^U say good-bye, for I have 
very little time." 

^^ Oh, I can come back to say good-bye.". 

"' Never mind this time j I will come again soon," said 
Ward, hastily. " I am in a hurry, you see, and I must 
sec Miss Lowndes." 

" WeU, good-bye, and thank you ever so much," 
returned Etty, gathering up her presents with a beam- 
ing face, previous to leaving the room. 

Mary did not appear quite so rapidly as Ward ex- 
pected, so he paced to and fro, quarter-deck fashion, 
till she did. 

It was a very pale, anxious-eyed Mary that greeted him. 

"I was awfully afraid I might not manage to see 
you ! " cried Ward, grasping the hand she offered, too 
eager to be punctilious. " You are fretting yourself to 
death ! You are looking quite ill ! " 

"No. I am not fretting," said Mary, with a faint 
smile, as she drew away her hand. " I am not partic- 
ularly happy, but I really have nothing to fret about. 
It is so good of you to come. I have so wanted to see 
you. You are about the only person who can help me." 

" That^s right," cried Ward. " It will be the purest 
pleasure to me. Now tell me everything." 

" I cannot do that exactly. Captain Ward. You must 
take me on trust. All I want you to do is to post this 
letter to my cousin Tom, and this one to Lord Arthur 
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F'n^ke. Tom will write to me under cover to you, and 
do, pray, ('ontrive to come here and give it to me! 
There will ])e no need for a reply to this," opening the 
lett^'r to Lord Ailliur. " Pray look at it; you will see 
that we are ]>()th interested in the same person. I owe 
it to myself to show yon this ! " 

'• It is (juite unnecessary," said Ward, coloring and 
lioldinj^ hiutk. 

" Yes, you must," persisted Mary. 

And Ward read : 

^^ Pray keep your promise, respecting the person for 
wliom I pleaded, and I will keep mine. Do not reply, 
as your letter may be read by Mi\ Thorpe." 

Tliis was sij^ed " Mary Lowndes," and fully addressed 
to Lord Arthur. 

'' I will do whatever you wish," said Ward, drawing a 
chair })eside the sofa on which Mary had taken her seat. 
^' I came here to offer you my services. I feel thoroughly 
convinced that whatever reason there was for your visit 
to Lord Arthur, it was sound and good. But I wish 
von wouhl confide in me. I cannot be of much use 
unless you do." 

" I wisli I ccmld ! " said Mary thoughtfully; "but at 
l)res(»nt — perhaps for always — I must refuse." 

'' Very well ; you shall do as you think best ; but you 
had better tell me everything. However, tell me how 
I can help you." 

'^ Th(^ only thing you can do is to come and see me," 
said Mary, with a slight increase of color. " If it is not 
too much trouble." 
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" Do you think it is ? " said Ward briefly, and ventur- 
ing to look into her eyes. 

"You are really too kind," she returned, in some 
slight embarrassment. " Can you come the day after 
to-morrow f " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Come about five o^clock ; the school walks at that 
hour iQ summer, and I can stay at home." 

" Very weU." 

" I am afraid, though," said Mary, gazing away into 
space with a look of apprehension, " I am dreadfully 
afraid Mr. Thorpe may make Miss Monitor refuse you 
admittance." 

" I don^t think he will," said Ward, with quiet decision. 
" At all events, don^t you trouble yourself about that. 
The day after to-morrow, then, about five ? " 

" Thank you — ^thank you heartily," murmured Mary. 

" You like flowers ; I have brought you a few," said 
Ward, pointing to the lovely blossoms which lay partly 
covered with their encircling white paper on the table. 

" What, to a sinner like myself ? " she said, with a sort 
of quivering snule that was very sweet. " Mr. Thoi-pe 
would think you terribly weak." 

*' Thorpe behaved like a brute and an idiot." 

" I think he is both. Not exactly for his conduct to 
me." 

" How could he doubt you ? " 

" And why do you trust me f " she returned, gi\^ng 
him her hand with what Ward felt to be a distracting 
look. 

" Because I cannot help it ! " he rejoined ; then, laying 
another brown hand over the slight white one he held.^ 
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mlded in low earnest tones, ^' I wish to heaven I could 
tiike you right away out of all this trouble.'' 

^' I am sure I wish you could ! but unfortunately 
you cannot." Then she colored at what she feai'ed he 
might think her freedom of speech. He held her hand 
an instant longer, then, with a quick sigh, bid her good- 
morning, and was gone. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE. 

Ward felt somewhat checkmated when he left Mary. 
He had fondly hope that she would confide in him. 
Her hint that she would be thankful to have him for a 
brother, which meant that she needed a capable friend, 
suggested the idea that she might be glad to tell him 
her trouble. 

^^ Can I not find it out without troubling her ? ^ mused 
Ward, as his feet, almost without their owner's direc- 
tion, turned towards Richmond Gardens. " That cousin 
of hers is mixed up in the business. Now, I have his 
address. 1 will write and ask him to call on me, hint 
at the possibility of finding him employment, which I 
could if I were only sure he would not kill his patients. 
Ay! I will enclose Mary's — Miss Lowndes' — letter in 
one from myself, and tell him to send the answer through 
me. Then it will go hard if I do not find out the truth ! 
But I must secure access to the culprit — the supposed 
culprit. It is of the last importance that I should see 
her at any time. Ah ! there is a way ! It might ulti- 
mately be bad for my dearest hopes, but it would be a 
help to her ! and I'll risk it." 

These meditations brought him to Richmond Gardens 
— ^having posted the letter to Lord Arthur on the way. 

Mrs. Thorpe was at home, and received him in the 
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library, her favorite room. It was of fair size, one side 
forming a bay with three French windows, from the 
centre one of which three or four steps led into the 
garden. A cottage piano — the one girlish treasure of 
Mrs. Thorpe's unmarried days — stood across a corner, 
and a tolerably good selection of books adorned two of 
the walls. Mrs. Thorpe was occupied with some needle- 
work, and rose with an expression of sincere welcome. 

" I am so glad to see you. Captain Ward ! I hoped 
you would come. I should like to hear your account of 
this dreadful business.^' 

" I have just come from Miss Lowndes," he returned, 
drawing a chair near her, " and she doesn't look more 
cut up than you do." 

^' You have seen Mary ? " in a tone of surprise. " I 
am glad ! I thought she was not to be allowed to see 
anyone. How did you manage it ? '' 

^^ I knew nothing about that ! but from some unac- 
countable instinct I used a Uttle stratagem. . Anyhow I 
managed a Uttle talk with her, but could not induce 
her to trust me with any explanation of the puzzle j so 
I am going to find out without her help. Pray say 
nothing about it, for she might be vexed, and you may 
be sure my only object is to put her right." 

^' Oh ! yes, I am sure, quite sure ! " cried Mrs. Thorpe, 
with a sound of tears in her voice. " And you think 
with me that poor dear Mary has only been imprudent f 
She is the best of " 

^^ Think ! " interrupted Ward. " I feel convinced of it ! 
She acted with the daring of a pure heart that thought 
no evil ! You'll find there is some right good reason 
for this curious visit to Freke's rooms." 
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" I am thankful to hear you say so, Captain Ward ! 
Men are generally such harsh judges. Mr. Thorpe 
seems to think there is some weak foUy — something 
culpably Ught — in — ^in the affair." 

"That is all nonsense! Is Mr. Thoi'pe at homef 
I rather want to speak to him." 

"He is unfortunately out. I wish you would ask 
him to let me go and see Mary ! I know she must be 
miserable, and want me so much." 

"Why do you wait for permission, Mrs. Thorpe? 
No man has a right to interfere with his wife in such a 
matter ! " 

" Do you think so ? That is what Mary says. Then 
I think I will go ! " 

" Do ! It is a pure act of kindness ! Pray, shall I 
find Mr. Thorpe to-morrow morning ? " 

"I am not sure. Could you dine with us to-day? 
I do not think Mr. Thorpe wiU return much before 
seven. Then you can have a quiet talk after dinner — 
tete-ci-titeP 

" Many thanks ! You are very good. I shall leave 
you now." 

" Miss Blount ! " said AKred, the page, throwing open 
the door, and Aunt Barbara entered with a swift, de- 
cided step, looking a shade more gaunt and severe than 
usual, her bonnet looking very defiant with its upward 
curving " Salvationist " brim. 

" Good-morning, Louisa," she said, and forthwith sat 
down in a comer of the sofa, seized and beat up a 
cushion and placed it at her back. " Ah, Captain Ward, 
I think ! " she continued, as she snatched off her gloves 
— a favorite action, facilitated by the empty finger ti^s. 
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Ward bowed, and remained standing. 

" I wanted to see you. Come, I'd like to know your 
account of this disgraceful business. I'm told you were 
present.'' 

" I have not been concerned in any disgraceful busi- 
ness, Miss Blount ! " returned Ward coolly. 

"Pooh, nonsense! You know what I mean. The 
discovery of my niece, Mary Lowndes, hidden away in 
that man Freke's chambers." 

"She wasn't hidden away! She was reading the 
paper while waiting to speak to him on business." 

" Quite at home, hey ? " sneered Aunt Barbara. " She 
is an ungrateful minx ! I say she is utterly ungrateful. 
I tramped up to that nonsensical college, in the broiling 
sun, just to have a little sensible talk — to give her good 
advice, and show her I was stiU willing to acknowl- 
edge her — and she had the face to send down word that 
she didn't want to see me, and was lying down with 
a bad headache ! What do you think of that f " 

"She was quite right," began Ward hastily. "I 
mean, to try to get rid of so unpleasant a companion 
as a bad headache. Good-morning, Miss Blount ; good- 
momiDg, Mrs. Thorpe, — at seven sharp this evening, 
then." He bowed, and was gone. 

" I suspect that man's a fool ! " said Aunt Barbara, 
looking after him with a scornful uplifting of the eye- 
brows. "He is bamboozled by Miss Impudence and 
her affectation of innocence. Your husband's in a rage 
because he thiaks Mary has lost her chance of catching 
him by this scandal j but I am not sure she has." 

"Nor I, Auntie," cried Mrs. Thorpe. " He is a clear- 
sighted, broad-minded man. And, Auntie, as you say 
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Mary is not so well, if you do not mind I will go round 
and see her." 

^' You'll go round and see her ! " gasped Miss Blount. 
*'Yes, I do mind very much! Didn't your husband 
forbid you to go near her ? " 

" Oh ! yes ; but that was only in the irritation of the 
moment. I couldn't think of treating his prohibition 
as serious ! Such a trifle ought not to keep me from 
my dear cousin, whom I believe to be innocent of any 
wrong-doing ! " 

"Have you lost your senses?" cried Miss Blount 
harshly, and beginning to draw her gloves on her hands 
again. "You'U destroy yourself if you disobey your 
husband in this fashion! He is the strongest, the 
richest — ^the rightful master ! What business have you 
to oppose the man that feeds and clothes and shelters 
you? I have no patience with these new-fangled 
notions about women's rights. They are poor, feckless 
creatures that can't make fortunes for themselves, and 
so hang on the men and bamboozle them, and fawn 
and lie, and wiggle out of their duties. I hate them all. 
Women never were kind to me, and now-a-days they 
would disturb Society and the rights of property, on 
which everything depends, with their whims and pre- 
tensions. This sort of pernicious folly ought to be 
stamped out. I'll tell your husband of your — ^your 
rampant disregard of his wishes. I'll " 

" Well, I wiU not argue with you. Auntie," returned 
Mrs. Thorpe, with maddening indifference j "you are 
far too clever for me. Would you like to rest here for 
a while ? There are the Times and the Saturday Review 
— I heard Mr. Thorpe say it was particularly bitter this 
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week — ^for I really must go and see Mary. I ought to 
have gone earlier." And she left the room, leaving 
Aunt Barbara with her mouth open and the severe 
words which rose to her hps arrested by the amaze- 
ment Mrs. Thorpe's manner and decided action evoked. 

" This — this is inexplicable ! " muttered Miss Blount. 
^^ Why, what possesses the girl f She used to be bida- 
ble enough and gentle enough. I thought Thorpe had 
broken her to harness, but there is no reckoning on 

anything " Miss B. stopped abruptly and rang the 

bell. ^' Alfred ! " she commanded, when the page ap- 
peared, " ask Wilson to send me up a large cup of tea 
— with cream, if she has it — also a buttered scone. 
Take care that it is hot." 

While Aunt Barbara enjoyed her tea and hot scone 
Mary was delighted by a visit from her well-loved cousin. 
But not even this mark of devotion — and Mary knew 
its full value — induced the latter to avow the truth re 
specting the mystery of her visit to Lord Arthur^s abode. 
The visit was an immense joy to Mary, who considered 
it as a loyal tribute to herself and a sign that Loo was 
throwing off something of the subservience which had 
numbed her better nature since her marriage. Never- 
theless, she was proof against Louisa's tender appeal 
that she would open her heai-t to her faithful friend. 

The visit, however, cheered and invigorated Mary, 
and when Mrs. Thorpe bid her cousin farewell both felt 
that so long as they were true to each other things could 
not be quite irreparable. Mary was much impressed 
with the report given by her cousin of Captain Ward's 
\dsit, and the profound interest he showed in her trou- 
bles. 
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" Sailors are always nice," said Mrs. Thorpe, as she 
gave Mary a final kiss when, seeing the clock indicated 
ten minutes past six, she bid her a hurried farewell. 
"And Captain Ward has the knack of putting Mr. 
Thorpe into a good humor. I have to buy some dessert 
on my way home, so I must make haste. Good-bye, 
dear! You are looking quite ill — do keep up your 
heart ! " 

The next day passed drearily, but Mary was unmo- 
lested by Aunt Barbara. Mr. Thorpe, however, sent 
her an angry note, dated the day before, in which he 
warned her not to make mischief between husband and 
wife by inducing Mrs. Thorpe to visit her, until she 
chose to explain her own unaccountable presence in 
Lord Arthur Freke's rooms. 

"I shall never be comfortable with Louisa again," 
thought Mary, in gi'eat dejection ; " for even if things 
end well, I can never explain. I will leave the country ! 
I will go as a governess or companion, souffre douleur 
of some kind, to Germany or Russia, or Kamschatka ! 
— anywhere out of the world ! What a nuisance it is 
to be a woman I I wish I were a boy — and a sailor. It 
must be lovely to float about from one wonderful place 
to another, and to be free — quite, quite free — ^like Cap- 
tain Ward. What a good fellow he is ! I wish Loo 
had maiTied him. Do I ? Perhaps he would not be 
so nice to me if he were my brother-in-law! I am 
growing selfish. He would have made her happy, at 
any rate. I wish, oh ! how I wish I could put my mind 
and spirit and opinions into Loo, for a month — just one 
month ! Mr. Thorpe would not Uke it, but he would 
be a better and a pleasanter man at the end of that 
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time. Well, the age of miracles is past. I shall ask 
Miss Monitor to let me look at the Times and the Guard- 
tan. Perhaps I shall find something in one or the other 
that will suit me.^' 

In spite of her natui'al courage, Mary felt low and nerv- 
ous. Miss Monitor looked grave, and evidently " sus- 
pended her judgment," an operation which to its object 
has very much the effect of an active " be hanged to 
you ! " The school in general had become alive to the 
fact that " something " was wrong somewhere or with 
some one, and was rapidly developing a conviction that 
the ^' some one " was Mary Lowndes. 

Poor Mary ! she longed for the wings of a dove, or 
rather of an eagle — ^f or they could fly faster and further 
— that she might leave Excelsior House and suspicion 
far behind. Still the dreary hours dragged on. 

It can then be imagined with what a sense of relief 
Mary obeyed the summons : " Please, Miss, the gentle- 
man is waiting in the drawing-room," from Miss Mon- 
itor's chief servant as she presented Ward's card the 
day but one after his first visit. 

Mary quickly obeyed, snatching up a paper she had 
been studying, with a vague notion that Captain Ward 
could teU her " all about " any place under the sun. 

That gentleman was pacing up and down uneasily 
when she entered, and greeted her warmly, though with 
some hesitation. 

"I would not come yesterday, for I thought you 
would be disappointed if I did not bring you a letter 
from your brother. There it is," handing her an un- 
stamped epistle. 

"Thank you! thank you a thousand times,'' and, 
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hardly looking at him, Mary broke open the envelope, 
and, stiU standing, read as follows : 

" My dear Mary, — ^You are a brick. You have saved 
me. I vow, by everything, I will turn over two or three 
new leaves. Pd go and do something at once, only I 
am tied by the links of debt to my present abode, 
and I am nearly penniless. Don't trouble about this. 
I shall manage somehow. You shall hear further, 
through the same channel. 

" Ever yours, T. B." 

" What a service you have done me ! " she exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh of relief, as she put the letter in her 
pocket. " Do sit down ! you can stay a little while. I 
want to ask you — one or two things." 

" A dozen, if you like," said Ward, taking possession 
of a small but solid ottoman, whUe Mary sat down by 
the table, resting her elbow on it, and her head on her 
hand. 

How pale she was ! What soft, dark shadows under 
her large, pathetic eyes ! Her mouth, too, had a shght 
occasional quiver that belied its natural sauciness. It 
seemed to Ward as if it asked for comforting kisses, 
while her slight figure looked slighter than ever, and 
her hair, turned back with unusual carelessness, showed 
its rich abundance and, where the light touched it, the 
golden undertone that prevaded its decided auburn. 

" How is it you have been let in ? " she asked, after a 
pause. " I expected that I should be denied to all vis- 
itors." 

" No one made any objection, so I walked in. This 
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is all nonsense, Miss Lowndes. Why do you notice 
it ? Suppose you come out to drive with me ? " 

"No, that would not do. I do not want to seem 
reckless or defiant — unnecessarily defiant, I mean. 
But I do want to leave England. I shall always be 
uncomfortable with my poor, dear Loo, and make her 
uncomfortable. I feel there is no place for me here." 
She paiised with suspicious abruptness. Ward dared 
not trust himself to speak, and Mary resumed : " Tell 
me — do you know anything of Odessa ? " 

" Yes," he retm*ned, a good deal surprised, " or rather, 
I did. It is a good many years since I was there. Why 
do you want to know f " 

'• Read that, was her reply, handing him the paper, 
and pointing to an advertisement ; 

" Wanted, in a Russian family of distinction, in the 
neighborhood of Odessa, a weU-educated English woman 
to assist in the training of two httle girls, and to be 
a companion to their mother, who is in delicate 
health." 

" Why, you don^t think of going there f " cried Ward, 
starting from his seat, and throwing down the paper. 
"All that way from your own people! To throw 
yourself alone into the power of strangers — ^you can't 
realize how helpless you would be. I don^t mean to say 
the Russians are worse than others, but when they are 
bad, they are bad." 

" My own people do not want me ! I canH go too 
far away," said Mary, sadly. 

" You are wrong. They love you, they must love you. 
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Even that blustering old beggar Thorpe would be dread- 
fully put out if you did anything rash. Look here, Miss 
Lowndes," continued Ward, stopping opposite her, and 
grasping the top of a high-backed chair, the color fad- 
ing from his embrowned face, so strong was the emo- 
tion which stirred him. " If you want to train any one 
— if you want to go anywhere on the face of the earth 
— why can't you take me ? I'll do whatever you like, 
and you'U make me the proudest of men. I am almost 
frightened at daring to speak out so abruptly, but if 
you could read my thoughts you would forgive me. 
Since I first saw you — ^first heard your voice speaking 
so tenderly to that poor child — you have never been 
out of my mind, or from before my eyes. Perhaps, 
when you come to know how you have taken possession 
of me, heart and soul, you might love me a little, and I 
could make your life fair and bright. Don't be angry 
with me ! I know I don't deserve a creature like you ; 
but I'm not a bad sort of fellow, nor have I a bad rec- 
ord." He stopped short, gazing at her with imploring 
eyes. 

Mary listened to him with lips slightly opened, from 
sheer amazement. 

" What ! " she exclaimed at last. " You would marry 
a girl under the cloud I am f " 

" You are under no cloud with me," he said low and 
steadily. "I believe in your truth and honor as I 
believe in the sun ! " 

" You take my breath away," she returned. " Don't 
you see how imprudent you are? Putting deeper 
reasons out of the question, I may be a perfect spit-fire 
for all you know. I may be extravagant and selfish, 
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and a dozen things which are odious, yet would not 
entitle you to get rid of me ! " 

'' I am quite willing to take my chance of all that," 
retiu'ned Ward, cheerfully. 

'' Then, Captain Wai'd, though I like and respect you, 
and am deeply grateful to you — ^' (here her voice f al- 
t^^red, and her eyes grew moist), ^' I cannot fall in love 
at a moment^s warning. It never occurred to me to fall 
in love witli you, though I am sure you deserve it, and 
1 hope I don^t make you un — uncomfortable." 

'^ I am not exactly on a bed of roses," said Ward, a 
little grimly. 

"It really is imprudent of you — ^to — ^to ask me to 
many you. It is just your extraordinary generosity— 
and — I could not think of such a thing at present. I 

am altogether very unfortunate — and " Her voice 

broke, and she sat very still and silent, fearing the tears 
would come in spite of her effort to restrain them. 

" I wish to Heaven I had not spoken ! " cried Ward, 
dreadfully distm*bed by the sight of her emotion. " I 
lost my head. Pray forgive me; try to forget it. 
Think of me only as a useful friend, or a friend that 
might be of use. It was thoughtless and selfish of me 
to trouble you with my own feelings. Do not break 
with me — ^because — ^because I was in too great a hiury. 
I can bring you letters, or — or — any little thing you 
want, and later, perhaps— but I shall say no more about 
myself now." 

" I think you are very kind and good," said Mary, 
slowly and seriously. " But, indeed, you are imprudent, 
and I must set you an example of caution and fore- 
thought." She smiled a grave, sweet smile. " If you 
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don't mind, I should be very glad to hear of Tom, 
through you. Mr. Thorpe hates liim, and if he comes 
here would be sure to make things disagreeable with 
Miss Monitor, and take away the poor boy's character." 

" Very well. Have you a letter for him now ? or shall 
I wait while you write ? " looking round for writing 
materials, and hoping he might stay and watch her 
while she wrote. 

"No, thank you, I have nothing to say to him to- 
day." 

" Then I will bring you his next letter as soon as ever 
I get it. By-the-way, I think I might get him a berth 
on board an Australian trading-ship, commanded by a 
friend of mine." 

" Oh, if you could ! " cried Mary, clasping her hands. 
" It would be heavenly ! " 

"I suppose he knows enough of medicine not to 
poison the ship's company ? " 

"I believe he is extremely clever," returned Mary, 
" and when he is kept away from — ^from bad compan- 
ions." 

" No doubt — no doubt he'll do very well. So when I 
know more about it I will come and report progress." 

" Thank you. Yes. I am so grateful to you ; that is, 
if it is not disagreeable, or — or impleasant to you," hesi- 
tated Mary. 

" Unpleasant to come here ? " repeated Ward, opening 
his handsome brown eyes. "It is a great deal too 
pleasant." 

" Well, you are to say nothing about that now," said 
Mary, hastily. 

" No, no, of course not ! " 
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''And," eontinned Mar}' in a hesitating manner, 
'^ don't you think " 

*' I had better go," added Ward, finishing her sentence 
for her. " I suppose so. I hope to have some good 
news for you in a day or two. Then you must write a 
hotter of advice to your cousin." 

'' Oh, I will, indeed ! Good-bye, Captain Ward. How 
can I ever thank you enough ? " Tears sprang to her 
eyes as she gave her hand, while his dwelt tenderly upon 
her. Then he laid his other hand over hers, and said 
in a low tone, full of feeling : " I love you with all my 
heart and soul." Then he turned and went quickly 
away. 

Mary stood still as he left her for a moment. She 
was touched and overpowered by the sudden passion she 
had unconsciously evoked — yet more startled than grati- 
fied. Rousing herself with a short sigh, she went away 
to her own room, considerably diverted from the con- 
templation of her own troubles. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR, ETC. 

Mrs. Thorpe, gradually accumulating courage, had 
dared to visit her erring relative again. It was an 
immense comfort to Mary to receive this proof of devo- 
tion, also of improvement, as she considered it, in her 
cousin's moral condition. Nevertheless, Mary kept si- 
lence as regarded Captain Ward's outburst, of which she 
thought a good deal, always teUing herself that sailors 
were the most thoughtless and reckless of men. ^' Think 
of any one wanting to marry a girl he has barely known 
a fortnight ! " was generally her conclusion. 

^' It is so sweet to see you," she exclaimed when Mrs. 
Thorpe rose to take leave, after a fairly long visit. 
^^ Now mind, you don't apologize in any way if Mr. 
Thorpe makes a fuss about your coming here. Don't 
get angiy or cry either, or make any kind of a scene. 
Just treat it as a matter of course, and laugh about it 
good-humoredly. Remember earthworks are a better 
defence than stone walls, so just bury Mr. Thorpe's 
bullets in a feather-bed of good-humor." 

" I wiU if I can, Mary," returned Louisa, with a sigh. 
^' But it is hard to laugh when you are frightened. 
Dear me ! is that clock right ? " 

" I think so." 
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" Five o'clock, and Mr. Deal was to be with me at 
three ! How stupid of me to forget. I do hope he has 
waited. I must run away at once. But, Mary dear, 
don't think of going to that dreadful Russian place. 
You don't know what might happen. They might put 
you in prison and flog you." 

" I have answered the advertisement, and we will see 
what comes of it." The cousins kissed and parted. 

It was a great rehef to Mrs. Thorpe when her neat 
parlor-maid informed her that Deal had not called. 

^' I am all right then," thought Mrs. Thorpe, as she 
went upstairs to dress for dinner. Her toilette accom- 
pUshed, she returned to rest in the hbrary, looking fresh 
and pretty in a pale lilac dress adorned with black lace 
and ribbons on a darker shade. " I do hope FeUx will 
]>ring Captain Ward back to dinner; he has such a 
sootliing effect upon him. I like him, too. I am almost 
incUned to beheve he would make a good husband; 
but Heaven only knows. It is a sort of thing you can- 
not foretell of any man." 

She took up a book, but had not read many lines 
when the page entered with a rather puzzled air, and 
said, ^' If you please, 'm, Mr. Deal has come." 

^' How very late ! It is most inconvenient ! I had 
better see him for a few minutes ; Mr. Thorpe would be 
annoyed to find him here, and " — she thought to her- 
self — " make out it is aU my fault." 

Alfred retreated and ushered in Deal. The exquisite 
upholsterer presented himself in accurate evening cos- 
tume — a waistcoat with jeweUed buttons, diamond soli- 
taire shiii-stud, accm'ate white tie, patent leather boots 
and a crush hat. 
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" Why, he must expect to dine here," thought Mrs. 
Thorpe, in great surprise, and indeed alarm. " Some 
mistake. I must get rid of him before Mr. Thorpe 
returns." She stood up and said, interrogatively, " Mr. 
Deal ? " 

" Yes," replied that golden youth, with a smile and a 
bow, both marred by nervousness, " I am here in obedi- 
ence to your wish, at the moment to which you post- 
poned your gracious appointment, trusting to your deh- 
cate tact to manage everything — to keep aU, in short, 
serene." 

" He must be mad ! " thought Louisa, her uneasiness 
rapidly increasing. "I am sure, Mr. Deal," she said 
aloud, " I am much obliged by the care and prompti- 
tude with which you have executed aU our orders. 
You had my note, I suppose — ^my second note ? " 

." Yes, certainly ! I am here in consequence, and am 
thankful that I received it in time to. save any unpleas- 
antness. I should have replied, but that I feared dan- 
ger to you." 

• " I really do not understand you," said Mrs. Thoi'pe 
impatiently. " But after sending you that note, I found 
I had mistaken " 

" Then he does not dine out to-day ? " interrupted Deal 
eagerly. " Fear not ! I shall vanish at a word from 
you. Perish every consideration except your safety ! " 

"ilfy safety ! " exclaimed Mrs. Thorpe, growing more 
bewildered. " You are laboring under some delusion. 
I stupidly put my notes into wrong envelopes, and then 
I saw the annoyance which it would cause Mr. Thorpe 
if he found out ; but I omitted to teU you, when I wrote 
again — ^indeed, Mr. Thorpe was at my elbow, so I did 
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not like to — ^in short, Mr. Deal, he is a little peculiar, 
and I wish yon would be so good as to go away.'' 

*' I am gone ! " replied Adolphus, with what he intended 
for an air of chivalrous devotion. 

'' Yes, do go ; you can call to-morrow, you know, about 
the ottoman." 

'^ About the ottoman," repeated Deal, with an inde- 
scribal)le smirk, '' certainly. Just name the time, and 
trust to my punctuality. ^ Oh ! woman, in thine hours 
of ease ! ' " 

^^ There, pray be calm, my dear sir," cried Mrs. Thorpe, 
now much alarmed. " But — oh ! that is his ring," she 
continued, as the door-beU in convulsions made itself 
very distinctly heard. " If he sees you I don't know 
what will happen ! " 

'' Put me somewhere — anywhere ! Dispose of me as 
you will," said Deal, with an uncomfortable recollection 
of the stout frame and irate temperament of his cus- 
tomer, and he turned hastily to the Hbrary door. 

" No, no ! " whispered the terrified Louisa, who had 
completely lost her head, and foresaw fearful results 
arising from unavoidable explanations, "not there! — 
that way, into the garden. I will send for the key of the 
lower gate. Alfred, stop ! don^t open the door for a 
moment. Make haste, do make haste ! " Deal made a 
wild and ineffectual attempt to recover his hat, which 
he had dropped at an early stage of this exciting inter- 
view. " Do not delay, Mr. Deal, pray do not ! " and with 
her own fair hands she pushed him towards the win- 
dow, and the next moment it closed upon the hatless 
upholsterer. 

A second fantasia on the bell, and Mrs. Thorpe, 
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retreating to her accustomed seat, tripped over the lost 
head-gear, picked it up, and dropped it into an obscure 
comer between the window and the piano, where the 
ample curtains concealed it. 

Mr. Thorpe entered, seething with wrath. He wiped 
his brow and took a turn to and fro, unable to find 
words sufficiently expressive of his indignation, while 
his wife sat trembling. 

When the words came for which he had been seeking, 
Mr. Thorpe spoke them solemnly. 

^^ Look here, Mrs. Thorpe, I have been kept ten minutes 
at that infernal door with the sun blazing full on me. 
How can a man stand these repeated insults ? Insults, 
I call them, by Jove ! When a man's wishes and com- 
fort are disregarded, and " 

" Well, never mind, dear," interi'upted his wife, nerv- 
ing herself by a desperate effort and feeling that a few 
moments would free her from her difficulties. "Go 
and dress for dinner ; there is such a nice curry." 

" I hope so, for Ward will be here directly. But Fd 
lay two to one you have forgotten the cocoa-nut." 

" You have lost, then," cried his wife, attempting a 
playful tone. " Come," trying to snatch a kiss, " I con- 
sider that you owe me a pair of gloves ! " Thorpe, a 
good deal surprised, submitted awkwardly, and, slightly 
moUified, continued his quarter-deck walk over the 
. carpet. 

" Now, Louisa," he began, " have you seen that fool- 
ish, obstinate girl ? " 

"Yes; I was with her to-day," said Mrs. Thorpe, 
remarking with surprise that her avowal called forth no 
rebuke. 
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" Got nothing out of her ? " 

" Nothing whatever." 

" It^s most extraordinary ! I can't make head or tail 
of it. And the most extraordinary part of it all is, that 
Ward, like a regidar gi*eenhorn, is willing to marry her. 
It's a great chance for het'y and a deuced bit of luck for 
us. Write a line, Loo, and ask her over to dinner. Say 
I am not implacable, I am wUling to overlook a good 
deal for your sake. Then we'U leave them alone. The 
sooner he has an opportunity of committing himself 

f uUy the better " Here he stopped short and stared 

fixedly at the windows. ^' I say," he broke out at last 
with a certiun intensity of tone, '' look at those blinds ; 
one of them is a foot higher than the other. How any 
right-minded woman with an eye in her head can en- 
dure such di'eadf ul obliquity is more than I can fathom." 
He began to untwist the cord, when he again made a 
sudden pause, and looked out intently into the garden. 

^' Who is that lunatic down there, without his hat?" 
he asked at last. "Gad, it's Deal, the upholsterer. 
What the deuce is Deal doing there ? " 

" It is all over ! " thought the wretched Louisa, her 
heart sinking ^vithin her. 

" Alfred ! " shouted Mr. Thorpe, " come here." Point- 
ing to the garden, " Who is that maniac ? " 

Alfred appeared like magic; he was immediately 
troubled with a severe cough, and looked to his mistress 
for instructions. She whispered '' the key," and shook 
her head despairingly. Alfred's cough increased. 

" Stop that confounded hacking," said Thorpe sternly, 
" and come here. Look ! TeU me — ^who is that in the 
garden ? " 
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" Please, sir," returned the page, with an air of unhesi- 
tating certainty, ''• that, sir — that's Miss Jemimar Ann 
Jellicoe, as lives at No. 20, her young man ! I see him 
often of a hevening walking under her balcony, and he 
never do wear his 'at, sir ! " 

" Do you mean to tell me you do not recognize him 
as that ridiculous idiot, Deal, the upholsterer ? " 

'' WeU, sir," looking out carefuUy and in a tone of 
candor, " now I look closer — it is Mr. Deal." 

^' There is some infernal mischief here," cried the 
Colonel, a dark suspicion rushing through his brain. 
^' Why was I kept so long at the door? Why — why, 
Mrs. Thorpe ? " 

" My dear Felix, believe me " 

*^ I wiU believe nothing ! Go, Alfred, go this moment ! 
Bring that wT:*etched imbecile to me. I will get to the 
bottom of this, and if I find you have been compromis- 
mg me with expensive orders, Fll — I'U post a warning 
against you in the ])apers ! " 

He paused for want of breath. The page rushed 
away, apparently to execute his commands — ^really to 
open the gate. Mrs. Thorpe — ^roused at last to indig- 
nation which lifted her over her fears — stood silently 
watching the scene, utterly humiliated at being placed 
in such a position by her own weakness and her hus- 
band's absurd suspicions. Thorpe threw wide open the 
window, and, regardless of public opinion, shouted his 
directions in stentorian tones. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy Deal lingered about, hoping 
for succor and his hat ; and in the vain effort to signal 
the house betrayed himself to Thorpe^s eagle eye. On 
seeing Alfred, who had only just found the key, flying 
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with ostentatious speed, he fancied he was coming to 
his aid, and hastened to meet him, till warned by a rapid 
injunction from the faitliful page to " cut toother way — 
I'm sent to catch you alive/' Wliereupon Deal turned 
and si)cd down another wtdk, while, under the shelter 
of a friendly tree, the page unlocked and pushed open 
the gate, and then rushed towards Deal, calling to liim 
to come ba(*k, as ^' Master wanted him." 

Thorpe continued to issue his commands at the top 
of his voices: ''That's right! dodge under the willow 
tree, and you will have him ! Double round the mig- 
nonette ])l()t, turn his flank by the garden seat ! Po- 
lice ! Police ! '^ 

^' For heaven's sake ! " exchiimed Mi's. Thorpe, scan- 
dalized at these outcries, ^'compose yourself! People 
will think you are mad ! " 

Deal, liowever, esca])ed by the skin of his teeth, caught 
a ])assing cab, and vanished from the scene, while 
Alfred returned and thoughtfully hung up the key of 
the gate in its accustomed place. 

By this time several smart parlor-maids had assembled 
at both back and front entrances with friendly mes- 
sages, in(piiring if the house had been robbed ? '^ If 
master coidd be of any use ? " ^^ If missis should come 
and stay with Mrs. Thorpe?" — who was popularly nip- 
posed to be in violent hysterics after witnessing a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict between her husband and 
a tiTiculent house-breaker. 

In the midst of this excitement Captain Ward pre- 
sented himself. Mrs. Thorpe, now f uUy roused, received 
him vdih wonderful composure. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Ward with natural curl- 
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osity. " There is a bevy of uncommon smart girls in 
caps at the door, and they say Thorpe has been obliged 
to shoot some one in self-defence ! " 

'' Thank heaven for sending me one sane individual ! 
Captain Ward, I can explain this matter in a few words, 
and Mr. Thorpe will not hsten to me." 

Ward looked much distressed, and puUed his long 
moustache meditatively as Thorpe panted on a chair, 
flushed and heated from his unusual exertious. 

^' Sony to give you so strange a reception, Ward," he 
said ill an injured tone, *^ but I have partly unearthed a 
disgi'aceful mystery of some kind." 

" Come, come, Thorpe, you are in a passion and will 
not hear reason ; let Mrs. Thorpe explain." 

Whereupon Mrs. Thorpe, with a degree of compos- 
ure which surprised herself, in a few words described 
her mistake about the notes ; that Lord Arthur had 
returned the one intended for Deal, but being some- 
what busy at the time she took no notice of the other ; 
how she had wi*itten to postpone her interview with 
him, and described her amazement at Deal^s appearance 
in evening dress ; ending by an expression of shame at 
her pusillanimity in having tried to conceal his presence. 

^'I have uiifoi'tunately grown so nervous of late," 
she continued, with quivering lips and an ominous 
catch in lier v()i(ie, ^' I daresay I seem very foolish to Mr. 
Thorpe, and lie does not seem able to understand me." 

'' So much the worse for him ! " said Ward with a look 
of disapprobation. Thorpe had opened his lips to 
defend himself when, to his great surprise, the door 
was thi'own wide by the page, who announced : 

'^ Miss Blount." 
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" This is very extraordinary ! — I mean an unexpected 
pleasure," he exelaiined, idsing to his feet. 

'' iVll I can say is," said Aunt Barbara, pausing in the 
middle of the room and planting her sunshade firmly 
on the carpet, ** that on my return from Whiteley's just 
now, I found this gentleman's card, with the words : 
' Pray come to Mr. Thorpe's at once,' written in pencil 
on it. I presumed you had discovered come clue to the 
late disgraceful affair." 

^' I regret to say. Miss Blount," said Mr. Thorpe sol- 
emnly, ''I have some very queer suspicions; there's 
some ugly work going on somewhere, and I see that 
my wife is capable of a degree of — of duplicity which 
amazes me. I am by no means sure that Mary Lowndes' 
mysterious \4sit may not have been suggested by 
some infernal scheme of Mrs. Thorpe's." 

^' Of mine ! " she exclaimed indignantly. " Have you 
lost your senses ? Wliat could I have to do with it ! " 

Thorpe was too f mious to heed his wife's altered 
tone, or he might have taken warning. 

" Ha ! that is a new idea," said Miss Blount, untying 
her bonnet and throwing it on the sofa with an air of 
clearing for action. ^' Hut I don't think Louisa has 
courage enougli to tanipta* \vitli edged tools," and she 
n()dd(Hl her head till h(^r tight, corkscrew, iron-grey 
curls vibrated. '^ I'm afraid that women who have no 
])allast in the shaj)e of property, of a real stake in life, 
ai'c ai)t to be imsteady. However, you knew all that 
when you maiTied, Felix Thor|)e, so don't make a fuss 
now." 

But Thorpe's eyes, in a fine frenzy roUing, had per- 
ceived the comer of an envelope peeping out of his 
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wife's work-basket, and disregarding Aunt Barbara's 
amiable speech, he pounced upon it. ^' Ha ! " he ex- 
claimed, '' Freke's writing, by Jove ! '' 

'^ Stop ! " said Captain Ward impressively, ^' I have 
seen Lord Arthur Freke to-day. He will be here 
directly. We have got to the bottom of the mystery, 
and he will fully explain " 

Ward ceased, for he saw that his words were unheard. 
Thorpe was greedily devouring the contents of the let- 
ter he had found. 

^'Here," he exclaimed in furious tones. "Here is 
more food for the suspicions of any man,'' and he pro- 
ceeded to read with comments : . " ^My dear Mrs. Thorpe,' 
— Ha ! dear Mrs. Thorj)e would have been enough for 
all pui-poses of civility ! — ^ your charming note ' — oh, a 
charming note was it f — ^ has just reached me, quite in 
time to prevent mischief ! ' Query, who was the bearer 
of that note, your ac(*ommodating young cousin, hey ? 
^ Forgive me if I express a Avish to trace in what direc- 
tion yoiu* gentle thoughts could have been floating 
when vou made the mistake ! ' What infernal nonsense ! 
It is not coiTCct English, hang me if it is ! ^ It will 
give uw infinite pleasure to ac(*ept your hospitality on 
Tuesday next. I well know Mr. Thoii)e's peculiarities ! ' 
Ha ! Mr. Thorjx^/s pe-cu-lianties ! What damned im- 
pertinencH* ! Wliy, what peculiarities have I, I should 
like to know, unless a ta^ste for proper conduct and 
decent- oi'der is a peculiarity f ^ Your secret is perfe(*,tly 
safe ! ' Is it ? Gad, I'll worm it out somehow. What 
does it mean, madam 1 " 

" If you were not blinded by unreasonable anger you 
would see that it only corroborates my account of a 
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stiii)id blunder," returned Mrs. Thorpe with increasing 
coohiess. ^' You ai*e going too far, Mr. Thorpe.'' 

*'I believe Louisa has been taking lessons from 
Mary ! " ()l)sei*\^ed Miss Blount aside to Ward. 

'' I hope so ! " was his emphatic reply. But Thorpe 
was beyond taking warning. 

" What de\4Hsh schemes may not be going on fww 
under my very eyes ! " he continued, ransacking the 
work-basket, and seizing on a small bunch of keys. 
" 1 sliall see the contents of that davenport. I am well 
within my lights in doing so." 

"I have no wish to prevent you," returned Mrs. 
Thorpe coldly. 

While she spoke her husband had pulled out account 
books, notes, papers, a " ready reckoner," a dictionary, 
receipts for various cunies, etc. 

" Ha ! " cried Thorpe, " butcher's book, one fortnight 
unpaid. Baker's, a week owing. Robbed and betrayed 
both. Madame Tuiselle's account unpaid." 

He struck his hand vehemently on the side of the 
davenport, wlnireupon a secret drawer flew open. 

" Anotlier paper ! A man's writing ! What's this ? " 
and he read aloud, in astonished accents : 

'^ ^ Twenty-one days after date I promise to pay to the 
order of Thomas Blount, Esq., Fifty Pounds, for value 
received.' 

'' What is this ? How did it come here ? " 

^^ I have done with explanations," said Mrs. Thorpe ; 
''but I will say — I was not aware that drawer 
existed." 

'' Let me see," said Aiuit Barbara, compressing her 
lips, and holding out her hand, into which Thorpe put 
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the slip of paper. " A promissory note to Tom Blount, 
signed by '' 

" Lord Arthur Freke," announced the page. 

The fresh and smiling M.P. appeared like the genius 
of order and good breeding to the conflicting assem- 
blage. 

'' I am unfoitunately later than I intended, but I 
trust Mrs. Thorpe will excuse me. I am happily em- 
powered to explain " 

" My lord ! " interrupted Thorpe solemnly, and hold- 
ing the letter towards him, " this is no time for trifling. 
A question or two, if you please," striking the paper. 
^' Is that your handwriting ? " 

^' It looks like it." 

^^ Look again. Did you, or did you not, address this 
letter to my wife." 

^' I did, Mr. Thorpe, and do not think there is any- 
thing in it to which you can object." 

" Is that your signature ? " continued Thorpe, showing 
him the promissory note. 

"• That question I decline to answer. But where — 
ivliere did you find it! I have been hunting for it in 



vain." 



^' Lost or found, I suspect it to be a forgery. A drop 
more or less of disgrace is of small importance in such 
a bumper as this ! " said Thorpe bitterly. 

" My dear sir, you must really have lost your head ! 
Tlie acts of a brother-in-law can hardly touch you. 
Yom's has been weak and imprudent, but he has made 
it aU right, also he has empowered Captain Wai-d and 
myseK to explain that Miss Lowndes' visit to me, the 
cause of so much mischief, had for its object to entreat 



^ 
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my patience and forbearance with the young fellow. 
He eanie this afternoon with Captain Ward, and, in a 
very manly and straightforward manner, confessed the 
whole affair, proving that he was quite ready to meet 
the biU. Unfortunately the bill, which had come into 
my hands, was not to be found, so the matter could not 
be concluded. It is evident I must have placed it in 
this little bureau, which I afterwards returned to Deal 
and Board, forgetting the bill was there. As for Mrs. 
Thorpe's very natural mistake of putting her notes into 
wTong envelopes, is it necessary to say a word ! I hope, 
my dear Thoq^e, you see you have been making moun- 
tains out of molehills ? " 

^^ I had every cause to be angry ! ^ returned Thorpe, 
with some hesitation, and stealing an inquiring look at 
his wife. '' Things seemed pretty black ! '^ 

" You have made them so," put in Ward. 

^'You had better pei'suade Mrs. Thorpe to forgive 
you. I will go and fetch Miss Lowndes, that you may 
all beg her pardon. I left Tom Blount at her door as 
I was coming along, that he might thank her and hum- 
ble himself before her. Then I am sure Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorpe will allow us to join them at dinner, a happy 
party from which doubt and suspicion Jiave been ban- 
ished for ever." 

'' I am sure Mr. Thorpe will be glad of your com- 
pany," said his wife, rising and growing red and pale 
by turns, ^' and perhaps Aunt Barbara wiU act hostess, 
for I cannot remain in a house where I have been so 
cruelly — so undeservedly iasulted ! " 

^^ Stick to that ! " whispered Ward. 

^' What do you mean?" exclaimed Thorpe, amazed 
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and alarmed. ^' These theatrical aii*s will not do, I can 
teU you ! " 

" My mind is quite made up," returned Mrs. Thorpe 
tremulously, yet not wavering in pui-pose. *^ My life is 
ruined by constant fear of Mr. Thorj)e's temper, and by 
useless efforts to please him. Existence is not worth 
what it costs me ! " 

" Mad — decidedly mad ! " ejaculated Aunt Barbara. 

^' Why, you make me out a bruU^ ! " cried Thorpe, 
evidently crestfallen. " Where, in the name of Heaven, 
wlQ you go to ? " 

" In the first place to poor dear Mary ; and after — ^\^ou 
shall know to-morrow.^ 

^' But I shall not permit this — this folly ! " cried her 
husband. 

'^ My dear Thorpe, you cannot prevent it," said Lord 
Arthur, who seemed rather to enjoy the scene. " No 
man has a riglit to imprison his wife.'' 

^*Do you mean to say,'' exclaimed Thorpe, greatly 
agitated, ^'that you — ^you vriH leave me?" 

" Good-bye," returned his wife, and bending her head 
to those present she left the room. 

^' Ah ! you have done for yourself," said Lord Arthur. 

" Don't be too down-hearted, Thorpe," added Ward. 
" You must just win her back." 

Thoi-pe threw himself into a chair, and stared 
moodily at the door. 

^^Well," said Aunt Barbara, resuming her bonnet 
and tying it tightly, *4t's a curious business, and you 
have all made great fools of yourselves. I must say, 
Thorpe, you have got what you deserved." 

" Why, great heavens ! " cried the unfortunate Thorpe, 
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" didn't you yourself warn me to hold the reins with a 
finn hand, because Louisa was as weak as water ? " 

*' Ay ! I thought then she was the biggest fool of the 
two. I have changed my mind since ! '' 

'* Be so good as to leave my house, Miss Blount ! I 
l)i4ieve that your meddling, infernal mischief-making 
and evil counsels are at the bottom of this — ^this mis- 
ery ! " siiid Thorpe, gladly turning on any vicarious 
victim. 

'* V(»ry well, sir, I leave it — never to return ! '' said 
Aunt Barbara, rising majestically, and adding, with a 
vigorous tlnmip of her sunshade on the floor: 

'* You'll repent this yet!" left the room, slamming 
the door after her. 

'' Excuse me,^' said Thorpe to his guests, ^^ I am in no 
mood to entertain my friends." 

^'Of course not," said Lord Arthur. "I trust all 
will riglit itseK soon." 

Thorpe shook hands with him in silence, and, as 
soon as he had disappeared, turned to Ward, and, lay- 
ing a hand on his shoulder, said rather unsteadily : 

'' Will you stand by me, Ward ? Go and see what 
thev are about at tliat damned school ! Tliis scandal 
will be all over the place ! I empower you to teU Mrs. 
Thorpe that if she makes me an apology I am willing 
to allow her to resume her duties. Go at mice, my dear 
feUow ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

RECTIFICATION. 

A WEEK later, the sun and the breeze were playing 
together over the waters of a shallow bay and a tiny 
bathing-plaee, scarcely more than a village, nestling 
under a chalk cliff, which the London faculty was just 
beginning to recognize as a health resort. It was but 
a short distanc^e from a capital. Neston was quiet and 
pictiu-esquely old-fashioned. A few new villas had 
sprung u}), but, being small and unpretending, were 
not painfully offensive. 

The omnibus, which plied to the nearest railway 
station twice a day at this early " out-of -season " time, 
had set down a visitor — a gentleman, whose aspect did 
not denote the necessity for a cure of any kind. After 
enquiring his way to East Cliff Cottage and bespeaking 
a room, he sallied forth, made his way to the beach, 
and walked along it tiU he reached a pretty, long, low 
house, (»overed with clematis and roses. The door 
stood invitingly open, but he prudently rang before 
j)ushing open the garden gate. Before he reached the 
threshold a stout, elderly woman, neatly dressed, with 
a pleasant, broad face, appeared. 

" Is Mrs. Thorpe in f " asked the visitor. 

^' No, sir, but Miss Lowndes is." 
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u Yeiy well/^ and he made as if to enter. 

'' What nani(», sir f '' 

'' Ward— C^aptain Ward.'' 

lie spoke cU^arly, and thereupon Mary issued from 
an inner door, which stood open, and came towards him 
with outstret(*hed hand, looking joyously pleased to see 
him, her bright eyes and briUiant fairness charmingly 
set off by a seasid(^ dress of dark-blue serge. 

^' Oh ! Captain Ward, do come iiL We thought you 
had forgotten us," and she led the way into a pleasant, 
nondescript room, being dining and di^awing-room in 
one, where Mary had evidently been writing at a table 
in a large projecting window, commanding a view 
across the bay, and admitting through the open sash 
tlit^ delightful i)erfume of the garden. 

^' Forgotten you ? — that is not veiy likely ! " said 
Ward, taking tlie chah* she pointed to. 

^' Then why did you not come and let me thank you? 
After my terrible experience you know I could not go 
and call on you ! " cried Mary meiTily. 

'^ Call on me ! I never di-eamed of such a thing.'' 

'^ I did not come down here till two days after the 
fracas. How I wish I had been there to see ! " 

'^ I did not know exactly where you were, and I did 
not like to intrude upon you. Tom told me you were 
here — ^but " 

He paused. 

^' You see," resumed Mary, " when poor, dear Loo (I 
am qiiite proud of Loo — she has done splendidly, both 
for herself and that fidgetty tyrant of hers, who is not 
so bad, after all) — well, when she left Richmond Gar- 
dens, she had barely enough money for her fare here, 
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SO naturally she came to Nurse — I mean Mrs. Nagle 
(she is the landlady of this house. She used to be our 
nurse, and is always glad to have us) — and I followed. 
It is dehghtful here. How did you find our address ? 
Did Tom " 

" No 5 I had a line from Mrs. Thorpe by the first post 
this morning, saying I might come and have a talk with 
you." 

" I had no idea Loo had written to you. I am glad 
she did. Do you know it was positively wicked of you 
not to come near us. I know why — you wanted to 
avoid my thanks. It was quite mean of you. Now I 
will speak — for you cannot know the full value of what 
you have done for me. Xo one could have helped me 
as you have. Your idea of making Tom speak out 
put everything light ; and you have saved him ! That 
is a boon, such as you cannot perhaps understand. 
Ever since I was out of l^abyhood Tom has been on my 
mind, and yet I was fond of him. You have given him 
his first chance. When does he sail ? " 

" On Wednesday next," said Ward, who did not seem 
quite at ease. 

" Then I must write to hun to come down on Sunday. 
Etty and Gerty Osborne are coming next week. Etty 
has not been very weU, so both are to be let off before 
the holidays." 

" What joy for them," said Ward, with a sigh and a 
long look into Mary's eyes. " Tell me — ^what tidings 
of Thorpe ? He has avoided me since that day he made 
such an ass of himself." 

"Oh! Mr. Thorpe!" cried Mary, laughing. "He 
came down here the day before yesterday and tried to 
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bluster, then he collapsed into an abject condition, and 
made quite a scene. ReaUy it did one's heart good to 
see liow firm Loo was ! At hust she agreed to go back 
witli liim, a)ul — I don't think he'll g(*t the bit in his teeth 
again ! He is delighted, just like a ])ig sehool-boy, and 
Loo is very happy. She always wanted to love him. 
Tliey are out on tlie beach now, Hke a pair of lovers.'' 

"T]ioi*i)e is a lu(*ky fellow," remarked Ward, with 
anotlier sigli, and then relapsed into silence. 

'' I wonder wliat is the matter with him f " thought 
Miiry, fixing lier eyes on the })aper-knife, with which 
she was making imaginary lines on the blotting-paper. 

^'You did not tliiiik me unkind for not writing to 
tell you liow hai)py you had made me," she said, slowly 
hf ting her eyes, whieli ghtti^red througli the tears wliich 
stood all but brimming over. ''I though of doing so, 
but I pi'eferrcnl to sj)eak. You could perceive more 
w^hat I feel from my voice than from written words." 

'' It is always good to see you and to hear your voice," 
returned Ward, in a low tone ,• " but you need not thank 
me. I felt your trouble more keenly than you did your- 
self. I but sei-ved myseK " 

^^ I wish I could repay you." 

^^Are you too proud to be under an obligation?" 

^' Oil ! no — no. I am willing always to be in your 
debt ! " 

Ward rose and stood looking out of the window for 
a moment, then drew near, and leaning his hand on 
the end of the sofa where Mary sat, and looking keenly 
at her, said : 

'^ I want a word of advice from you. I have been 
offered the (*ommand of a new steamer the Company has 
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just built for the Australiau Line. It is a turning-point 
in my life. Shall I go— or shall I stay ? " 

Mary grew pale ; her lips quivered in her emotion. 
She rose and moved a little further — then, with down- 
cast eyes and a heavenly smile said, in a low but distinct 
voice : 

'^ Stay ! '' 

^' Does that mean you will take me on trial f " asked 
Ward, his eyes lighting up with triumphant joy. 

Maiy hesitated, clasped and unclasped her hands, 
and then said softly : 

" You deserve to be taken on trust." 

''Do you? — can you mean it, really?" exclaimed 
Ward, catching her hands in his and drawing her 
towards him. 

"• I don't mean to say I will marry you to-morrow ! " 
she returned, resisting his movement, " but later on — 
wlii^n we know each other better." 

" I am quite content with the amoimt of knowledge 
I already possess," said Ward. " If you care for me 
ever so httle, if you are in earnest, Mary, give one — 
only one — kiss ! I never thought I should venture to 
ask you, though I have longed for one more than you 
can imagine." 

And Mary resisted no more. 

'' You have no principle ! " she exclaimed, a few 
moments after, disengaging herself with flushed cheeks 
and laughing eyes. 

^' You asked for only one — ^but that one was a dozen 
condensed." 

'- Continuity — ^it is such a saving of time," he re- 
turned, rc^peating his kisses on the hand he retained. 
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*' Tli<» wholo world seoiiis a ])laze of sunshine to me ! I 
litth* tlioii^ht when my heart went out to you at the 
fii-st sound of your voi<*e, tlie fii'st ghmpse of youf eyes, 
that su<*li a prizt* woidd ever Iw mine." 

" A prizr (if I am a prize)," nuirmured Mary, raising 
h<'r eyes to his, '• wlii(jh you have well won ! " 
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